as 


The author has presented a Com- 
parative study of Gandhi and Ruskin. 
Ruskin was the great Victorian who 
became the very conscience of England 
as Gandhi was the Conscience of man 
’ kind. 


The two made honest efforts to put 
‘wholesome food into the stomachs of the 
poor’ and gracious efforts to put ‘whole- 
some thoughts into their heads’. The 
two made sincere efforts to uplift the 
poor, the needy and the exploited on the 
one hand, and tried to convert the rich 
and the capitalist to the side of the poor 
believing that man is essentially good and 
that love conquers hatred. Truth con- 
quers untruth, non-violence conquers 
violence. . 
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PREFACE 


(THE FOOLS OF GOD) 


Reginald Reynolds, while turning over the pages of the. 
Visva Bharati Quarterly discovered W.G. Hole’s poem: ‘The 
Fools of God.t In the poem God instructs His Fools : 


“Declare 

Untimely wisdom ; bear 
Harsh witness and prepare 
The paths of change.”’ 


The fools bear all hardships: they are deaf to all criticisnr 
and abuses, they are indifferent to all praise and blame ; they 
are cursed as long as they are alive and blessed when they are 
dead. “‘Within a few months of my discovering that poem 
I met’, says Reginald Reynolds,—‘‘may I say it with all 
respect— Public Fooi Number One, Mahatma Gandhi. And it 
did not take me long to discover that the vivid description in 
the lines that had so moved and inspired me fitted this man 
to the last detail.”"* Gandhi was not the only Fool sent to 
‘declare untimely wisdom’. God sends His Fools from time to 


1, See Appendix I. 


2. 8S. Radhakrishnan, ed. Mahatma Gandhi, Essays and 


Reflections —Bombay : Jaico Publishing House, 1964,. 
p. 193; 
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time ‘to prepare the paths of change.’ Who can be a greater 
fool than Prince Siddharta who left all his princely pleasures, 
_ a lovely wife and a sweet child and took up ‘the begging bowl’ 
to lead mankind to the path of simplicity, of truth and peace ? 
Such a one there was in England (though not so great as 
Buddha but great enough to inspire one as great as Buddha) 
who squandered more than half of £ 157,000 that his father 
left him—all in charitable purposes to abate the misery of 
the poor. What a fool he was to start mending roads where 
Oscar Wilde, Andrew Lang, Arnold Toynbee dug and sweated 
and the wise neighbours came and threw their house—foulness 
onthe road! A follower of Ruskin remarked, ‘‘Well, if he’s 
mad, it’s a pity there are not more launtics in the world.’ 
Yes, there was one more who became like him overnight after 
reading his bbok—and a greater one who had the lunatic’s 
audicity to pay visits to Kings and Lords and Ladies in his 
dhott which barley covered his legs—the half naked fakir, 
revered as Mahatma. 


In this age when man’s greatness is measured by his 
material possessions and his bank-balance, people ordinarily 
think that it is only a fool who will voluntarily adopt poverty, 
gift away all costly possessions including the ornaments of his 
wife, and make a Trust of them to be used for the common 
good. Such fools must be favoured by fortune. Rich Sherry 
was there at the back when Ruskin was preaching his theory 
of art and advocating economic justice. Gandhi established 
his Satyagrah Ashram at Ahmedabad after coming over to 
India from South Africa. He entertained an untouchable 
family and then there was no monetary help from any quarter. 
Providence came to his rescue in the shape of a Sheth. “Next 


3. The Works of John Ruskin, ed., E.T. Cook and 
A. Wedderburn, 39 Vols., London: George Allen, 
1903-1912, Vols. 20, p. xlii. 
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‘day, exactly at the appointed hour, the car drew up near 
our quarters, and the horn was blown. The children came with 
the news. The Sheth did not come in. I went out to see him. 
‘He placed in my hands currency notes of the value of 
Rs. 13,000/- and drove away.’”* 


Think of John Ruskin, the Oxford Graduate, Slade 
Professor of Fine Arts, breaking stones sitting on the roadside, 
sweeping roads, washing staircases of an inn, studying late into 
night with candles all around, suggesting all those reforms 
‘which his own country took about three quarters of a century 
to accomplish and has still need of him. And then think of 
Mohandas, a Barister-at-Law, a failure in India but earning 
3,000 a year in South Africa and there suddenly being ‘con- 
verted’ to a life of simplicity, poverty, and manual labour, 
cleaning latrines, always doing something, always moving 
onwards to truth, to peace and fighting all his life for the 
poor, the down-trodden and the exploited. After about 
30 years of his passing away we the miserable people of India 
think that he was before his time, and that now, more than 
ever, we need him. 


(Z. HASAN) 


K.R. College, 
MATHURA 


4. An Autobiography, The Selected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Gen, Editor Sriman Narayan, Ahmedabad : N avajivan 
Publishing House, Vol. 2, p. 594, 
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Introduction 


The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways— 
I te die, and you to live, which is better God only knows. 


PLATO— A pology 


Socrates is no more with us, but his quest for justice is ; 
Ruskin is no more with us, but his quest for good life is ; 
Gandhiis no more with us, but his quest for Truth and Non- 
violence is. The world has judged that Socrates was right 
and that his judges were wrong. Ruskin called the people 
of England ‘thieves’ and ‘fools’ and they are still the same. The 
part of Ruskin that pleased them, they took up ; the essential 
Ruskin did not please them and they let him die. They have 
still to understand and do justice to Ruskin. The people of 
India, after thirty years’ race towards industrialization and 
mechanization of life, have come to realize that Gandhi was 
right and that the people of India committed a grievous 


mistake by rejecting the Gandhian thought and following the 
Western pattern. | 


2 GANDHI AND RUSKIN 


Not only the city of London, but almost all the cities of 
England and Europe and America, are a “rattling, growling, 
smoking, stinking—ghastly heap of fermenting brick work, 
pouring out poison at every pore.” In The Study of Archi- 
tecture (1865) Ruskin analysed ‘our cities’—with all the black 
air and accumulated foulness : ‘‘Cities which are mere 
crowded masses of store, and warehouse, and counter, ... in 
which the streets are not the avenues for the passing and 
procession of a happy people, but the drains for the discharge 
of a tormented mob, ...’ and finally asks why we cannot 
have a city “‘whose walls shall be Safety and whose gates shall 
be Praise.’? Such a city they need and they will ever 
need. Such a city they cannot have because they are 
running a rat-race for money. They are making money ; 
they have made money the chief object of their thoughts. 
What will they do of money, of more and more money ? asks 
Ruskin. They will supply arms to innocent and harmless 
persons and incite them to war. ‘The first reason for all 
wars and for the necessity of national defences, is that the 
majority of persons, high and low, in all European nations, 
are Thieves, and, in their hearts, greedy of their neighbour’s 
goods, land and fame. 


‘«.. And the guilty thieves of Europe, the real sources of 
all deadly wars in it, are the Capitalists—that is to say, people 
who live by percentages on the labour of others ; instead of 
by fair wages for their own.’’! The world is taking to scien- 
tific war—chemical and mechanical, and Ruskin pinpointed 
this particular aspect of the evil of industrialization ° “And 
yet you will tell me, perhaps, that any other war than this is 
impossible now. It may be so, the progress of science cannot, 
perhaps, be otherwise registered than by new facilities of 
destruction ; and the brotherly love of our enlarging Christia- 
nity be only proved by multiplication of murder.”® The 
nations of the world judge their strength by the nuclear 
weapons they possess, they can manufacture and supply. All 
unjust wars are supported by loans from Captialists, wrote 
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Ruskin in Unio This Last®, and the same statement is much 
more relevant today than it ever was and requires a thought- 
ful consideration. He made his best efforts repeatedly to 
assert the same fact and still wars of the world, and war 
preparedness of the nations of the world challenge Ruskin. 
The Capitalists did not listen to what he said and did not 
behave themselves—the thieves, they mended not their 
manners. The race for arms has acquired great and deadly 
dimensions. The atomic mishaps, the deadly radiations ot 
atomic fuels and stockpiles, the day-to-day researches in the 
same field, cry for Ruskin; cry for Gandhi: Let there be a 
halt to this deadly game of war. Lord Noel Baker, the Nobel 
Peace-Laureate has strongly advocated disarmament move. 
Quoting from the findings of the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, he said that over 10 million people 
had died in hundreds of wars waged by the developing 
nations since the end of World War II. These wars were the 
result of the dumping of arms by rich nations on poor ones.’ 
Is not there a ring of Ruskinean philosophy in the thinking 
of Noel Baker ? Ruskin said much earlier: “‘And what is the 
relative cost of life in pagan and Christian wars, let this one 
fact tell you ;—the Spartan won the decisive battle of Corinth 
with the loss of eight men ; the victors at indecisive Gettysburg 
confess to the loss of 30,000.’” 


Let us come to pollution. What has our progress made of 
our cities, villages, seas, mountains and valleys? The streams 
that should spread greenery, flowers and happiness all around, 
have become the reservoirs of poisonous factory residues, 
spreading disease and ill-health everywhere. The modern 
man is fathoming the depth of oceans, and is exploring the 
space, landing man on moon and casting nets on Mars and 
Sun. What for? In April 1871, Ruskin posed the same 
question : “*You knotted a copper wire all the way to Bombay, 
and flashed a message. along and back. But what was the 
message and what the answer? Is India the better for what 
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you said to her ? Are you the better for what she replied.”® 
After all, what are we getting out of those adventures and 
accursed sport? The big question isstillthere. Its proper 
answer can be given only in the words of Ruskin and Gandhi. 


The Americans are dumping their nuclear wastes into the 
sea, the Germans into the ‘salt domes.? Thames and Rhine 
are no more therivers for pleasant rowing but have become 
the dirtiest gutters. The modern man is so proud of his off- 
shore drilling, never knowing it may prove more hazardous 
than atomic mishaps. Think of 30,000 tonnes of oil of the 
Ekofisk oil field sprinkled over the waters North-east of 
England and of its evil effects on the seafaring men and 
marine life. And Ruskin wanted the waters to be crystal 
clear with fish playing therein so that we could catch them even 
by hand ; but what do we do ? “turn every river of England 
into a common sewer, so that you cannot so much as haptize 
an English baby but with filth, unless you hold its face out in 
the rain ; and that falls dirty.’’!° 


Suddenly the modern man has started talking of atmos- 
pheric pollution, of ecology. And there are conferences, 
and meetings—more talks, less action. Ruskin suggested a simple 
remedy: “Your power of purifying the air by dealing 
properly and swiftly with all substances in corruption ; by 
absolutely forbidding noxious manufactures ; and by planting 
in all soil the trees which cleanse and invigorate earth and 
atmosphere, —is literally infinite’! But the people did not 
listen to him. He emphasised the necessity of agriculture, of 
small scale industries, of manual labour and ofa pious and 
good life. He wanted no steam engines, no rail roads, but he 
wanted flowers and vegetables in the gardens and plenty of 


corn and grass in the field. 


In place of lust for money, luxury, greed and avaricious- 
ness, he preached a lesson of lessening the wants, curbing the 
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desires and loving the neighbour. ‘‘You were ordered by the 
Founder of your religion to love your neighbour as yourselves. 
You have founded an entire science of Political Economy, on 
what you have stated to be the constant instinct of man—the 
desire to defraud his neighbour”.!* He wanted an essential 
element of honesty in all business dealings, an element of 
justice in all labour-capital relations but they paid no heed. 
Who tried to understand Ruskin? ‘‘We have unfortunately 
come under the hypnotic suggestion and influence of capital 
that capital is all in all on earth. But amoment’s thought would 
show that labour has at its disposal a capital that capitalists 
never possess. Ruskin taught in his age that labour had _ unrival- 
led opportunity. But he spoke above our heads’’, said Gandhi in 
Geneva in 1931.12 He knew Ruskin, and he knew that he was 
giving untimely warning. The man was ahead of his times. 
The people never heeded his warning, never cared for what 
he wrote, never believed in what he preached. Of all the 
Moderns, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi is the only person 
who understood the message of Ruskin, his social philosophy, 
political economy and moral preachings and thus was able to 
propound his own theory of Sarvodaya for the betterment of 
his own people and the people of the whole world. 


Ruskin’s essays published as Unto This Last—‘purest, 
rightest worded, and most serviceable things I have ever 
written’, had an immediate effect on the thinking of Gandhi 
and he read his ‘deepest convictions there. In an interview 
Gandhi told Evelyn Wrench about his “‘conversion” after 
reading this book of Ruskin: his conversion decided for him 
that in future “I would dedicate all my earnings to causes that 
I felt were for the benefit of my fellows, that in the future I 
would live simply and by physical labour’, . “Here was 
Gandhi face to face with the precious life blood of a master 
spirit and his own blood got his easy kin-ship. He decided to 
put the theories of Ruskin to practice, and realize the same 
ideals in his life. Gandhi left Ruskin far behind in many of 
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his concepts but never forgot his indebtedness to the great 
Victorian. 


Ruskin and Gandhi both were against the Western 
civilization, though not against the people of the West. 
Both were against machinery and the craze for machinery, 
though not against all machinery. Gandhi very much 
appreciated the Singer Sewing Machine and Ruskin while 
requiring young ladies to practise plain cooking, dress-making, 
ironing etc. sanctions the use of a sewing machine.?* They 
both disliked modern inventions and yet used railways and 
other devices. Both emphasised the necessity of good and 
pious life, of simple and honest work and of bread labour. 
They were dreamers, no doubt, but dreams also come true. 
Both looked towards the past. Ruskin’s message, in many 
quarters, was scouted out as rank heresy : Gandhi was also 
considered an impractical idealist by his own countrymen. 
Ruskin’s countrymen have been acting upon the suggestion 
given by him in the sphere of education, labour and capital 
relationship, old-age pensions, arts and morals; and yet the 
desire for the beautiful, the desire for the best, “which is 
inherent in all the writings of Ruskin, is that which we need 
to cultivate”, said George Tomlinson, the then Minister of 
Education, addressing the Ruskin Society in February of 
1948.15 Addressing the same Society, Lord Samuel, P.C. 
said, ‘“‘I anticipate that we may be on the eve of a Ruskin 


Revival’’.*§ 


For thirty years since independence, Gandhi had been 
almost forgotten ; or if remembered, remembered only in 
name ; since it was thought that whatever he said was fit for 
the angels and the saints and that it was foolish to talk of 
these things to the mortal millions. There is a renewed interest 
in Gandhian studies—Seminars, Conferences, Lectures on the 
validity and relevance of Gandhian Thought have become 


acommon feature. Stress is being laid on the trusteeship 
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theory, decentralization of industries, basic education and 
prohibition. Besides, some practical suggestions and achieve- 
ments are also there. Non-violent efforts and consequent 
achievements of Martin Luther King in America are well 
known. Nobel Laureates like Noel Baker and Sholokhov, 
scholars like Gunnar Myrdal and Schumacher bring out the 
significance and assert the validity of Gandhian Thought. 
Gandhi-ites like Danilo Dolci, the Italian Gandhi ;_ Tulsi 
Meharji Shreshtha, the Nepalese Gandhi; Lanza del Vesto, 
the French Gandhi; P.C. Sen, the Gandhi of Arambagh are 
coming to lime light. Their crusades, peace-efforts, struggles 
and achievements are being recognised by the whole world. 
Many more there are who have dedicated their lives for the 
noble cause, and assert that if mankind is to survive, it will 
have to leave the path of industrialization, mechanization, 
war and violence and follow the path of simplicity, non- 
violence and peace which alone will establish the kingdom of 


God, the Ram Rajya on earth. 


In India today, when large scale industrialization is still 
making everything ugly and wicked, when unemployment is 
increasing in alarming figures, the Gandhian thought proves 
both its validity and relevance. “If the country has to be 
saved, the Nehruvian strategy (heavy industrialization) will 
have to be replaced by the Gandhian approach. That is, we 
will have to return to Gandhi for redemption. His thought 
has immense relevance not only to India, 1977, but also to 
India, 2000”, wrote Charan Singh in his India’s Economic 
Policy : The Gandhian Blueprint? A glance at the world 
events—a crowd of space stations, sky-labs, satellites, satellite- 
killers, atomic mishaps, increasing race-conflicts, dumping of 
arms by the big nations on the small ones, conflicts and 
quarrels all around—suggests that we require greater study of 
Gandhi and his peacemoves. While studying Gandhi, a study 
of Ruskin becomes sina qua non, as he was one whose influence 
has been repeatedly acknowledged by Gandhi himself. 


16. 
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The Man And The Moment 


(7) Ruskin’s Age 


Ruskin was a queer character of his age. He wrote some 
‘poems but he could not be a poet. He wrote on some 
‘scientific topics but he did not like science. He tried painting 
and was much encouraged in this art but he very soon realized 
that a painter he was not to be. And yet of his age, Ruskin 
‘was an eminent Victorian—though not eminently Victorian. 
He poured forth a great mass of literature on a variety of 
‘subjects— wrote, lectured and talked about Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Drawing, Political Economy, Education, Morals, 


Socialism, History, Mythology, Mountains, Seas, Trees and 
Birds. | 


A man’s life is determined by the times he lives in. What 
type of England was it when Ruskin was born, and was 
growing up into manhood? The last decades of the 18th 
Century had brought in the Industrial Revolution in England. 
It was bringing vast changes in the lives of the masses. By 
the middle of the 19th Century, the Revolution was proving 
a grand success, on the one hand, and on the other, the evils 
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of industrialization had also become quite evident. The 
socical structure was in a process of disintegration. The 
population was moving from country to town. The feudal 
aristocracy was being replaced by a new and powerful class— 
the rich manufacturers. There wereno more pilgrimages to 
the holy places, or excursions to the lakes—new townships had 
sprung up in the manufacturing districts of Glasgow, 
Manchester, Edinburgh and London. The landscape was 
pitted over with factories and mines—black soot and poisonous 
smoke polluting the whole atmosphere. There were the most 
insanitary hovels for the workers, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, there were the pleasure—palaces of the factory- 
owners. Riches and poverty were advancing side by side. 
England had now become Two Nations, as Derrick Leon, has 
shown—‘‘A Nation of the Rich. A Nation of the Poor.’”* 


The characteristic feature of the Industrial Revolution was 
the use of machinery which resulted in the growth of big 
factories. The big landlords became factory-owners ;_ the 
little farmers sold their farms, ran towards factory towns and 
became factory labourers. 


“Many drifted to the towns in the hope of improving 
their position. But here, too, independence had gone. 
Workers who before the Industrial Revolution had bought 
their own raw materials, spun and woven them, and sold the 
finished goods, could not compete with the new machinery. 
They sank from the position of skilled craftsmen to that of 
“hands” in a factory’’.” 

Industrialism was a direct blow to the craftsmen and to 
the dignity of labour. In such conditions, the worker is 
reduced to the worst slavery. 


The wages of the factory workers were low and their lot 
was simply miserable. In many cases the whole family from 
the age of five had to work for bare living. In eighteen 
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twenties, the situation was alarming: “Spinners at the age. 
of seven worked in worsted factories from five in the morning 
until eight at night with only one break of thirty minutes at 
noon, under overseers who strapped them when they grew 
tired. Young girls in mills, at the busy season slaved from 
three in the morning until ten at night, and arrived home so: 
exhausted that they fell asleep with their poor food unmasti- 
cated in their mouths”.* The little children working in the 
mines had a harrowing tale to tell. They started going to the 
iWiies at tie age 6: five and sometimes even’ earlier. 
“Occasionally, younger ones would be taken not to work but. 
to sit and scare the rats away from their father’s dinner. ‘The 
passages through which the coal was shifted were sometimes. 
too small for a man to squeeze into, so children were harnessed 
to the trucks like pit ponies and dragged them through the 
darkness on all fours. Others who worked the pumps some- 
times had to stand ankle-deep in cold water for twelve hours: 
atastretch. Others again sat for long hours alone and in 
total darkness pulling the strings that worked the ventilator 
openings. The most that any of these pitiful little slaves. 
earned was a few shillings a week.’ Few or no efforts were 
made to relieve the miseries of the workers. The efforts to 
lesson the working hours were thwarted. Persons with 
conscience were also trying to bring to light the evils of 
industrialization. Thus The Poor Man’s Guardian, 1835 

carried the following remark: ‘While the worker produces. 
all the wealth, he is obliged to content himself with the meagre 

share necessary to support his existence, and the surplus goes. 
to the capitalist, who with the King, the priests, lords, esquires. 
and gentlemen, lives upon the labour of the working man.” 

Queen Victoria asconded the throne on Une 205 lear, 

Greville has faithfully recorded the times: “On the surface 

allis bright and smooth, the country is powerful, peaceful, 
and prosperous, and all the elements of wealth and power: 
are increasing ; but the mind of the mass is disturbed and 
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discontented, and there is a continual fermentation going on, 
and separate and unconnected causes of agitation are in inces- 
sant operation, which create great alarm, but there seems to 
exist no power of checking or subduing.’’® The discontentment 
was increasing and few or no steps were taken to ameliorate 
the conditions of the working people. The political economy 
that was being preached and practised emphasised the 
accumulation of wealth with the laissez faire doctrine. So 
state interference in the economic and industrial concerns was 
minimum. G.E. Holingworth comments: ‘The Industrial 
Revolution and the doctrine of non-interference had, in the 
years after the Napoleonic Wars when all Europe was 
impoverished, made England the richest country in the 
world ; but at the cost of thousands of young children worked 
-or starved to death. Conditions were bad before the Industrial 
Revolution ; after it, they were appalling.” 


The Victorian religion did not come much in the way of 
laissez faire, science or progress. The Victorian middle class 
was not interested in moral responsibility. ‘It went to Church 
regularly, it prayed, it believed, no doubt, quite sincerely, in 
alternative hereafters. But it did not believe in God ex- 
clusively ; it also believed in Mammon, and it was the strength 
of this belief that gave such a powerful impetus to Victorian 
commerce.” They were devout Christians but mostly 
‘Christians on Sundays only while they were taught to love 
the neighbour. For the six days, they could exploit the 
neighbour with no pricks of conscience. The great religious 
leaders were also there and most of them were Evangelical 
Puritans trying to justify every fact of Life with reference to 
‘Scriptures. Hugh Walker gives some interesting illustrations : 
“Tn 1859, the year of Darwin’s great book, the Eampton 
lecturer, Rawlinson, gravely assumed the accuracy of the 
biblical chronology from Adam. In 1864, eleven thousand 
clergy signed a declaration on inspiration and eternal 
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punishment, ...Still later, in 1890, no less a person than 
William Ewart Gladstone wrote The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture, whose purpose was, not indeed to test physical 
science by scripture, but to show that, after all the assaults 
of astronomy, geology and biology, the early chapters of 
Genesis stood undamaged.’’® More emphasis was being laid 
on the letter than on the spirit. The size of the whole which 
swallowed Jonah was of more theological significance then the 
privations and starvations which went unnoticed in the poor 
people. The nation had become a money-making mob where 
cases of starvation were to be neglected. The religious leaders. 
of the Victorian age were mostly concerned with the delicate 
and transcendental problems of theology and not with the 
coarse and pressing problems of Christianity. ‘‘Man’s 
inhumanity to man was discussed less widely and _ less 
vehemently than the nature of his duty to God.’’” 


Ruskin, who was brought up a right-minded and pure 
hearted boy and who had known England as a lovely land, 
grew up to see that the green valley was no more green and 
that St. George the patron-saint of England was no more 
worshipped by the people of England. “Looking out upon 
the England of his time, he felt that the nation had forgotten 
the saint and was being false to her own soul.’"* Ruskin noted 
that the beautiful things could not flourish, the pious persons 
could not prosper in the country where pure streams were 
polluted, the lovely valleys were desecrated and the country 
folk were coagulating in the sooty towns over-shadowed by 
the chimneys. Such an air, naturally, poisons the heart and 
degrades the art. In his introduction to The Crown of Wild 
Olive, he has presented how the lovey valleys and silver streams. 
were desecrated and poisoned by the ‘human wretches’ as 
they cast their street and house-foulness, dust, broken pieces 
of metal, rags of putrid clothes into the stream “‘to diffuse what 
venom of it will float and melt, far away, in all places where 
God meant these waters to bring joy and health.’’!2 Ruskin 
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knows that the accumulated foulness in the pools can be 
cleaned by half-a-dozen men with one day’s work but that 
good day will never come as this type of labour brings no 
profit, no commission and the capitalist can charge no per- 
centage. And he is concerned with money, as his God is 
Mammon and he has nothing to do with beauty and goodness. 


The people of England had got a new God in Mammon, 
new Prophets in Adam Smith, Mill and Ricardo and new 
scriptures in their books. A new code of conduct and mora- 
lity was developed, new centres of pilgrimage like Manchester 
and Glasgow were keing developed. The Ten Commandents that 
were being followed by the polite and cultured society of 
England, Ruskin enumerated to be as follows : *° 


“Generally the Ten Commandments are now : Thou shalt 
have any other god but me. Thou shalt worship every bestial 
imagination on earth and under it. Thou shalt take the name 
of the Lord in vain to mock the poor ; for the Lord will hold 
him guiltless who rebukes and gives not ; thou shalt remember 
the sabbath day to keep it profane ; thou shalt dishonour thy 
father and thy mother ; thou shalt kill, and kill by the million, 
with all thy might and mind and wealth spent in machinery 
for multifold killing ; thou shalt look on every woman to 
lust after her; thou shalt steal, and steal from morning 
till evening ; the evil from the good, andthe rich from the 
poor ; thou shalt live by continual lying in million-fold sheets 
of lies ; and covet thy neighbour’s house, and country, and 
wealth and fame, and everything that is his. And finally, by 
word of the Devil, in short summary, through Adam Smith, 
a new commandment give I unto you : that ye hate one 


another.’’ 


Wordsworth was the first man to point out evil effects of 
industrialization on the placid beauty of nature. He wrote 
against railways, and the cult was increasing as the country- 
side was being destroyed. Carlyle put the same case in very 
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strong words and the newly made rich people heard him not. 
Ruskin spoke, wrote and lectured against the civilization 
that was springing up in England. He could not equate 
progress with speed. Ashe grewup, he became more and 
more interested in the conditions of working people. He 
noted the indifference of the politician and the apathy of the 
clergy toa noble, virtuous and good life. He wrote sharply 
against the greed and covetousness of the age and suggested the 
replacement of machine civilization by a social set up based on 
agriculture and small industries. 


Ruskin’s Life 


John Ruskin tells us about his own infancy and childhood 
with all simplicity and frankness in Praeterita. He was brought 
up in a very severe and disciplined religious atmosphere. His 
mother took all precautions to guard him from pain and 
danger and allowed him no amusement and no toys. He hada 
bunch of keys to play with as long as he was capable of 
deriving pleasure from what glittered and jangled. As he 
grew older, he had acart anda ball. When he was five or 
six, he had two boxes of well-cut wooden bricks : ‘‘With these 
modest, but, I still think, entirely sufficient possessions, and 
being always summarily whipped if I cried, did not do so as I 
was bid, or tumbled on the stairs, I soon attained serene and 
secure methods of life and motion ; and could pass my days 


contentedly in tracing the squares and comparing the colours 
of my carpet...’’.14 


The mother who was an enthusiastic evangelical had dedi- 
cated him to God even before he was born. She wanted to 
make a clergymanof him. As soon as he was able to read, 
the mother began a course of Bible-reading with him. The 
Bible-reading gave a permanent direction to his thought and 
a permanent quality to his mode of expression. The father 
also took keen interest in the education of the child. The 
secular part of his education was looked after by the father 
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who introduced him to Shakespeare, Pope, Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott. He introduced him to the beauty of nature 
by taking him along on his business tours to the north of 
England, to the Lakes and Scotland. While collecting orders 
for Sherry, the father took the party to visit castles, cathedrals, 
colleges and picture galleries. The beautiful landscape was 
all around—and at every step little John drank deep at the 
fountain of beauty. 


At the early age of thirteen, he was introduced to the 
world of the artas Mr. Telford presented him acopy of 
Roger’s Italy illustrated by Turner. There appeared a world 
of romantic natural beauty of which Ruskin had never dream- 
ed before. His father was equally enchanted and at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Ruskin, they went to the continent this 
time. This visit to Schaffhausen changed the whole course of 
his life by revealing to him the transcendent beauty of the 
mountains. Ruskin found the Alps and their people all alike 
beautiful in their snow, and their humanity. The sight of 
the Alps was the revelation of the beauty of the earth to him. 
The whole journey was in search of the beautiful. “We did 
not travel for adventures’, say Ruskin, “‘nor for company, 
but to see with our eyes, and to measure with our hearts.”’?> 
Now the parents became more particular about his education. 


Ruskin’s early education was conducted at home. It was 
in the spring of 1831 that an important step of giving hima 
drawing matter was taken. In 1837, he entered Oxford asa 
Gentleman Commoner at the Christ Church. His fine tem- 
per, his wit and hospitality won over the young ‘bloods.’ He 
won the coveted Nowdigate Verse Prize there. For a year 
and a half, he was away from Oxford due to illness but finally 
took his degree with great credit in May 1842. 


Just before his going to Oxford, Domecq brought his 
family: to stay with the Ruskins. Ruskin found himself deeply 
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in love with Adele, the eldest daughter. Mr. Domecq saw no 
harm init. Inthe interest of business he was quite ready to 
give him any of his daughters and his own father was also of 
the same mind. The mother was an Evangelical puritan and. 
looked upon the whole idea of his marrying a Roman Catho-- 
lic as too monstrous to be possible. His attention was. 
diverted to Turner as there was an adverse review of the: 
paintings of Turner in the Blackwood’s Magazine. The: 
review raised him to the height of “black anger.” He 
immediately wrote an answer to Blackwood, and sent it to the 
old painter who wrote back, “I never move in these 
Mintiend;s.. <7 42° 


In 1842, Turner exhibited more pictures and adverse 
reviews again forced Ruskin to defend his hero. Modern 
Painters I was the result. The object before Ruskin was to. 
preach an aesthetic study of nature and to justify Turner as. 
an interpreter of nature. He had observed nature at close- 
quarters and was a personal friend of the old painters. His. 
book turned out to be a great success. It created a great. 
sensation in the artistic and literary world. The prose-poet. 
of nature placed the Crown of success on the head of the 
colour-poet of nature. Again, in 1844, the whole family went: 
to Switzerland. The following year, he went alone and, 
studied mediaeval history and art. He specially liked Pisa and. 
Campo Santo where he found that the message of Christianity 
was painted by sincere and honest painters. 


In Praeterita, he does not tell us about his marriage with: 
Euphemia Chalmers Gray which took place on April 10, 1848. 
After the marriage Ruskin had a house of his own. The bride, 
youthful and vivacious, had no patience with his studies and 
he could not afford much time for her evening parties. He 
was taking much pains for compiling his Seven Lamps which 
was published in 1849. Ruskin, at the same time, had started 
veaching a new Gospel of Work. He continued his studies. 
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of Venice and its architecture. The first volume of 
The Stones of Venice came out on March 3, 1851 which revealed 
a practical application of the principles laid down in The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture. In The Stones, he delivered sermons 
in stones and stressed that good architecture is essentially 
religious and that it is the production of a noble and virtuous 
people. He is gradually entering into his second career—that 


of a social reformer. 


The year 1853 is remarkable in the life of Ruskin, as he 
now commenced a new career and appeared as a public 
lecturer on platforms—the lectures were mostly a summary 
of his views on art and architecture. He, next, associated 
himself with the Working Men’s College and was an inspiration 
to the students and teachers alike. The Elements of Drawing 
(1857) was very popular wherein he taught the students to 
follow nature —‘the best drawing masters are the woods and 
the hills’. The same year he lectured at Manchester on 
“The Political Economy of Art” which later on was entitled 
as A Joy for Ever. With the publication of the four essays 
in Cornhill Magazine, Ruskin struck hard at the roots of 
current economy. The essays were published in 1862 as 
Unto This Last. There was a general indignation against the 
essays and Thackeray, the editor was forced to ask Ruskin 
to contribute no more in this vein; but Ruskin who had 
observed much dishonesty, corruption and exploitation on the 
one hand and poverty, misery and suffering, on the other, 
could not stop. He wrote more essays for the Fraser’s ; they 
were also stopped but later on Ruskin published these essays 
as Munera Pulyeris in 1872. He delivered two lectures at 
Manchester in 1864, “Of King’s Treasuries”, and “Of Oueen’s 
Gardens’, which were published as Sesame and Lilies —the 
most popular of his minor works. Since the death of his 
father in 1864, he had been delivering lectures at various 
places on the moral bearings of art and life. The Crown of 
Wild Olive (1865-66) is a collection of lectures on ‘“Work”’, 
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“Traffic” and “War’’. The 1860’s occupy a central position 
in the life of Ruskin as herein he emerges out concerned 
exclusively with the economic and the social problems, 
particularly the evils in the society and the necessity of 
economic, social, educational and moral reforms. 


Ruskin was elected Slade Professor of Fine Arts at the 
University of Oxford in 1869. His Professorship lasted for 
more than ten years between 1869 and 1884. ‘“‘It has been 
well said that Ruskin as Professor fulfilled all the four 
conditions for which a Professorship may be used—research, 
ornament, general instruction and professional teaching’’.!” 
Ruskin could never feel at ease in the confines of the chair. 
He remained a moralist, a philosopher, a law-giver and a 
prophet and not just a Professor. He presented new ideas 
about the place of art in life and projected ideals of a better 
world and a desire to strive towards its attainment. His 
efforts were not Just ideas and ideals. He was a practical 
moralist also. He deeply impressed the minds of some men 
who made their mark in the field of Letters, as Arnold 
‘Toynbee, W.H. Mallock, E.T. Cook, W.G. Collingwood and 
many more. He formed a museum out of his own purse and 
started a library of standard books for popular reading.” He; 
further, took up mending a neglected road near Hinksey. 
A tea-shop was started where pure tea was available. He 
made experiments in book-selling also and became his own 
publisher and book-seller. The most important of his social 
experiments was the establishment of the Guild of the 
St. George. The task of the Guild was to remove the evils of 
industrialization and establish a social order based on agri- 
culture. Manual labour was emphasised there and steam 
power was not to be used. Most of. his philanthropic 
adventures were failures but sources of great inspiration and 
towards the end of his life, his mental breakdown is a testimony 
of the fact that he failed to put his ideas into practice and 
that the people of England did not take his words seriously. 
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The last two works of John Ruskin which deserve mention 
are his ninety-six letters written to the workers of England 
and published as Fors Olavigera and Praeterita, an autobio- 
graphical work. Sometimes the letters are disregarded as 
garrulous rumblings of the sick old man. “But if we look 
calmly at all these ninety-six letters taken together, we shall 
see a very definite purpose and plan of action running through 
the whole...”.!8 The letters (see Appendix IV) contain his 
essential gospel to a perverse world as he presents a blue-print 
for the reorganisation of society. Praeterita, his last work is 
the most charming one as here he takes no note of all that is. 


unpleasant in life. 


Influences on Ruskin 


Of the several influences that went to the shaping of mind 
and spirit of Ruskin, the Bible occupies the central place. 
The practice of Bible-reading was cultivated by the mother 
who was herself a devout Christian and further strengthened 
by an aunt still more evangelical. He was forced by the 
mother to learn long chapters of the Bible by heart through 
every syllable, aloud and clear: “and to that discipline— 
patient, accurate, and resolute—I owe not only a knowledge 
of the book, which I find occasionally serviceable, but much. 
of my general power of taking pains, and the best part of my 
taste in literature”.29 She wanted the son to take up clerical 
orders and so solemnly ‘“‘devoted me to God’. “Devoting me 
to God”, meant, as far as my mother knew herself what she 
meant, that she would try to send me to College and make a 
clergyman of me: and I was accordingly bread for “the 
Church’’.2°. The very business of Church going on Sundays 
he did not like, nor did he like the Church : “I found the 
bottom of the pew so extremely dull a place to keep quiet in, 
(my best story books being also taken away from me in the 
morning) that ... the horror of Sunday used even to cast its. 
prescient gloom as far back in the week as Friday—and all 
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the glory of Monday, with Church seven days removed again, 
was no equivalent for it”. Sunday was strictly observed as a 
pious day in the household ; that day it was forbidden to play, 
to draw, to read or write or to amuse in any agreeble manner. 
It was at about the age of four that he came back from the 
Church with Rev. Howell’s sermons in his mind and could 
deliver a sermon of his own: ‘‘People be good. If you are 
good, God will love you. Ifyou are not good, God will not 
love you. People be good’’.24, The habit that he cultivated 
then, remained with him for good, and he always preached 
good. It is to be admitted that he made the best use of his 
early education and brought useful and practical suggestions 
on the basis of his close and intimate understanding of the 
scriptures. In Essay III of Unto This Last, he freely quotes 
proverbs of Solomon, a Jew merchant, largely engaged in 
business on the Gold Coast and reported to have made one of 
the largest fortunes of his time.22_ He uses the sayings of the 
Bible to support his statements : “I know no previous instance 
in history of a nation’s establishing a systematic disobedience 
to the first principles of its professed religion. The writings 
which we (verbally) esteem as divine, not only denounce the 
love of money as the source of all evil, and as an idolatory 
abhorred of the Deity, but declare mammon service to be the 
accurate and irreconcilable opposite of God’s service: and, 
whenever they speak of riches absolute, and poverty absolute 
declare woe to the rich, and blessing to the poor”.?* Oliver 
Elton has commented on this aspect of Ruskin : “From the 
Bible comes much of the best of his language and cadence: 
“it is never far off in his magic melodies; no other literary 
influence can be compared with it. Nor any mental influence ; 


for it affected his whole temper towards nature, art, and 
humanity’’.?4 


The father, himself a man of taste, introduced the son to 
the secular [aspect of learning. He took the family on 
excursions to the north of England, the Lakes and Scotland 
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and thus the beauty of nature—of mountains, of cloud, of sea, 
of trees and flowers —was brought home to him. The father, 
further, exerted a great influence by his loud readings after 
breakfast. “‘After tea, my father read to my mother what 
pleased themselves,.. Thus I heard all the Shakespeare 
comedies and historical plays again and again,—all Scott and 
all Don Quixote,.... “My father was an absolutely beautiful 
reader of the best poetry and prose; —of Shakespeare, 
Pope, Spenser, Byron, and Scott; as of Goldsmith, Addison 


and Johnson’’.25 Scott and Homer were his own chosen 
masters. 


The father had his own ambitions of his son since he also 
took great pains for his education. The ideal of his father, 
as Ruskin tells us, was that “I should enter at College into 
the best society, take all the prizes every year, and a double 
first to finish with; marry Lady Clara Vere de Vere; 
write poetry as good as Byron’s, only pious ; preach sermons 
as good as Bossuet’s, only Protestant ; he made, at forty, 
Bishop of Winchester, and at fifty, Primate of England”’.?® 


Carlyle became Ruskin’s master in social and economic 
theories and Ruskin paid him much esteem and regard. 
George Richmond recommended Past and Present to Ruskin in 
1843 and since then Ruskin had started taking interest in 
Carlyle and his works. By 1855, Ruskin had become a 
frequent visitor to the house of Carlyle and attended the 
evening parties there. Now he was a devoted disciple of 
Carlyle who hated the contemporary political economy, greed, 
materialism, atheism and the anarchism which had become 
the order of the day. The ideas of Carlyle had a great 
impact on the thinking of Ruskin who was now moving from 
arts to social and economic issues. Carlyle not only directed 
his energies but provided him with food for thought also. 
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Carlyle never wanted cheaper cotton or swifter railways. 
He wanted God, Freedom and Immortality. ‘The Economical 
and Mechanical Spirit of the age, faith in mere steel or stone, 
was one of Carlyle’s red rags. The others were insincerity in 
Politics and in life, Democracy without Reverence, and 
philanthropy without sense.2” He took keen interest in the 
welfare of the working classes as his Sartor, Chartism and Past 
and Present reveal. Moreover, he admired all Ruskin’s works : 
‘He admired all Ruskin’s books ; the Stones of Venice, the most 
solid structure of the group, he named, “Sermons in Stones” ; 
he resented an attack on Sesame and Lilies as if the book had 
been his own ; and passages of the Queen of the Air went into 
his heart “like arrows.’’-® He never believed in liberty but 
“living under the laws enacted by the wise’2® and disliked the 
very idea of “the rights of women’. In his concept of Politi- 
cal Economy, three main ideas strike us most. First, he 
protests against the doctrine of laissez faire ; secondly, he 
advocates the organization of Labour ; thirdly, he advocates 
emigration as a sufficent remedy for over-population. Further, 
Carlyle attaches great importance to work. To him, he alone 
is honourable who does his work by sword or plough or pen. 
His view about the nobility of Labour is considered his most 
important contribution to improved social well-being. He 
wanted to see England produce “noble ‘Captains of Industry’ 
—the heroes these latter days require—through whose united 
efforts the conditions of the poorer classes should cease to be 
the crying disgrace of modern civilization.”*® Ruskin learnt 
much from the prophet of Chelsea and rightly called him 
‘Master’. The sympathy between the two was a result of 
essential similarity of attitude to the problems of life. 


Plato is another great man who exerted a great influence 
on the thinking of John Ruskin. He had started taking 
interest in Plato as early as 1843, and as time passed, the 


Dialogues of Plato became a daily companion. During his 
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‘stay at Venice in 1876 he read and translated some lines of 
Plato every day as he was not satisfied with Jowett’s trans- 
Jation. He noted: ‘Must do my Plato; I am never well 
without that.”8' Like Plato, Ruskin introduced a strong 
element of morals in the arts. Plato banished all poets from 
his Republic but those who were edifying. Plato’s emphasis 
‘on music as an instrument of shaping character is taken over 
by Ruskin. Plato wants his Republic to be based on agri- 
culture and not on industries. He wants his citizens virtuous 
and his state to aim at the attainment of just and noble 
sentiments. Justice was dear to them and they loved loyalty 
and obedience and not liberty and equality. Plato believed 
that there was a spiritual kingdom and that we should aspire 
to make our city perfect and direct our lives by the laws given 
by the philosophers. Ruskin believed in the Kingdom of God 
whose laws were given by the prophets and we should aspire 
to be citizens of that Kingdom. He tried to establish a replica 
with the help of his Guild of St. George and presented 
guidance through the Fors. The Editors of his works have 
commented: “He sought to reconstruct society on the 
Platonic conception of Justice—assigning to each man his 
-due place, and requiring from each man the fulfilment of his 
duties. “To him as to Plato, the health and happiness of all 
the citizens was the sole end of legislation, and the rule of the 
“wisest was the surest method of securing it.’?? 7 


(it) Gandhi’s Age 


By the time the first struggle for independence was crushed, 
‘a new pattern of economic, social, educational and political 
institutions had started taking roots in India. All that was 
Indian-— native, local and popular, was being brushed aside 
by the new rulers and all that was British—foreign and 
imported, was being imposed upon the poor natives. Before 
the Englishmen came to India, the country was divided into 
villages where the majority of people lived by agriculture. 
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The village was a self-sufficient unit, producing almost every- 
thing it required. The cultivators and the artisans led a 
cooperative life. There were a few towns, practically no 
cities anda large number of villages. Towns and villages 
were centres of handicrafts. The production of handicrafts 
was carried on a_ hereditary caste-basis. There was an 
extensive trade with the foreign countries. There was an 
economic contentment and artistic perfection since there was 
no competition. But the economic life of India underwent a 
great change under the impact of the British rule and the 
Western civilization. The evil effects of industrialization were 
evident all over the world. Gandhi had his first experiences 
in South Africa. 


Gandhi entered South Africa amid storms. The life of 
the natives and that of the Indians there was nothing short of 
slavery. The leading Europeans in Natal admitted the fact 
that the labourers had no freedom in South Africa. The 
indentured labourers led a miserable life. Responsible 
government was established in Natal in 1893 and they 
proposed the imposition of an annual poll-tax of twenty five 
pounds on every Indian who had been freed from indenture. 
No Indian could pay it and live as a freeman. In 1894, they 
decided to enact a law, disfranchising all Asiatics. The 
Indians had been reduced to the level of ‘‘untouchables’? and 
the Europeans believed that physical contact with the Indians 
or living near them would defile them.®3 


Racial discrimination had reached its climax. The Indians 
could not even walk on the road, purchase land or enter any 
public place with impunity. It was on Jan. 13, 1897 that 
Gandhi escaped being lynched with the timely intervention 
of the wife of the Superintendent of Police at Durban. He 
alone was not nicknamed a ‘coolie barrister’, all the Indians 
were called ‘coolies’. Gandhi was pained to note that the 
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Indians also had lost all sense of respect and frequently 
pocketed insults in order to pocket money.** 


In his early life, Gandhi felt pride in being a citizen of the 
British Empire. He even actively participated in the war 
activities. But after the first World War he had to reverse 
his decision. The matter of pride became a matter of shame. 
In order to have aclose observation of the economic, social 
and political evils of India, he undertook a tour of the country 


after returning from Africa. 


He found poverty the worst evil of all. The village crafts- 
men and artisans had lost their arts, crafts and profession all at 
once. Village industries had become an easy prey to the 
giant steel frames of the western civilization. Whatever poor 
bit of agriculture remained, it was being exploited by the 
so-called nobles and landlords. The farmer who fed and 
clothed all remained hungry and naked. Cotton was being 
exported to bring back cloth manufactured in Lancashire and 
Manchester. Industries in England flourished and India 
starved. While in Champaran, in 1917, Gandhi noticed 
poverty in all its shades. He asked Kasturbai to ask the 
women why their clothes were so dirty. “One women took 
Kusturbai into her hut and said, ‘Look, there is no box or 
cupboard here for clothes’. ‘The sari I am wearing is the only 
one I have.’’3> Who is responsible for this extreme poverty -— 
Western Civilization! Gandhi noted that West was entering 
every aspect of Indian life —dress, language, manners, culture ; 
and it was proving very fatal for the culture of the East. The 
Mammon-worshippers of the West were spreading the same 
cult and, thus, were spoiling faith, simplicity, innocence and 
the very culture of the East. 


Gandhi visited Varanasi, Rishikesh, Mathura and Vrinda- 
ban and saw that there was much hypocricy practised in the 
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name of religion. The very abodes of God were kept dirty 
and, moreover, persons of different sects were contemptuous 
ofone another. He saw that the caste-people denied Shudras 
ali tights and had reduced them to. the most miserable level 
of human existence. And then there were the Hindus and 
the Muslims—fighting over petty issues. “Divide et impera’ 
Was proving a very successful policy. It was not just political 
freedom which was wanted : the people of India needed 
freedom from machines, from fear, from folly and ignorance. 
They were to be freed from all the imported glamour, all 
vanity, all greed and lust. They should return back to the 
non-violent way of life—of simple living and high thinking, 
of village civilization, of self-respect and self-sacrifice. When 
articles like salt are taxed, when free speech is denied, when. 
a false culture is imposed upon the innocent natives— 
there is no remedy but to cling to truth and non-violence. 


In the political field, the old village system had disinte-- 
grated. In place of Panchayats, there were the law courts, 
much abused by the lawyers. ‘My firm opinion is that the 
lawyers have enslaved India, have accentuated Hindu- 
Mohammedan dissensions and have confirmed English. 
authority.”’°6 The British policy towards the natives was that 
of indifference, callous negligence and utmost exploitation. 
The cottage industries were destroyed and no efforts were: 
made to replace them. The unemployed village artisan 
created further pressure on land. The system that emerged 
out of British policy was that of landlordism, unjust plan-- 
tation, heavy taxation on land, terrorism of policemen and 
tax-gatherer, and finally the village money-lender from whose 
grips the village-folk could never escape. It is under these 
conditions that the artisans, peasants, planters and factory 
workers sawa glimmer of hope in the activities of Gandhi. 
When the down-trodden saw him, and heard him their dead. 
hearts started beating again. 
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Gandhi’s Life 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born at Porbandar 
on October 2, 1869. His father was a pensioner of Rajkot 
state and was known for his truthfulness, candour and loyality. 
Mohandas passed his childhood at Porbandar and when he 
-was seven, the family shifted to Rajkot where he was sent to a 
primary school and thence to Alfred High School. *“*T do not 
remember having ever told a lie, during this short period,” 
he tells us in his autobiography, ‘‘either to my teachers or to 
my class-mates.’?? He was given to truth from the earliest 
days of his life. His mother Putlibai hada great influence 
on him by virtue of her saintliness and piety. Shravana 
Pitribhakti Nataka preached him devotion to parents. The 
play of Harish Chandra strengthened in him a desire to 
follow Truth. 


After his Matriculation, Gandhi joined Samaldas College, 
in Bhavnagar. He found the studies difficult but sailed to 
England to study law after Becharji Swami, a Jain monk, 
administered him the oath that he should not touch wine, 
woman and meat. He had a very plain and economical living 
there and moved mostly with the vegetarians, reformers and 
clergymen. There he read the Gita, translated by Edwin 
Arnold, the Bible and The Light of Asia. He was called to 
the bar on June 10, 1891 and on June 12, he sailed back for 
home. Since he was not acquainted with the native law 
here, he did not feel himself qualified to practise law. He 
settled at Bombay, then shifted to Rajkot but got no success. 
A Gujarati firm, Dada Abdullah & Co. had some civil suits in 
South African Courts. They had a European lawyer but they 
wanted a Gujarati knowing one. Gandhi was engaged for one 
year and he left for Durban in 1893. 


There he suffered beatings and indignities. In the mean- 
time, sufferings, insults and discrimination borne by the 
Indians came to his notice. Gandhi stayed there longer in 
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order to fight against the repressive measures, social insults: 
and racial discrimination—the white hostility towards the 
coloured Asiatics. He concerned himself there with fighting 
for the rights of the people of Indian origin and reformation 
of the community. He succeeded in cultivating in them a 
sense of service and cleanliness and they started to recognize 
the necessity for keeping their houses and environments clean. 
In order to fight for the rights of Indian people there, he 
enrolled himself asan attorney in the Transvaal Supreme 
Court and settled down in Johannesburg. 


Johannesburg was the stronghold vx the officers of the 
Asiatic Department. The officers were exploiting the Indians, 
the Chinese and other persons of Asiatic origin. In 1904, 
Gandhi took the responsibility for conducting Indian Opinion. 
It gave him an opportunity to put his views before the Indians 
there as well as the officers. “Week after week I poured 
out my soulin its columns, and expounded the principles 
and practice of Satyagraha as I understood it.?88 South 
Africa afforded him an opportunity to forge a new weapon 


and apply it to the economic, social and _ political problems. 
also. 


_ He made acquaintance of Mr. Polak in a vegetarian restau- 
rant. On his way to Natal, he read Ruskin’s Unto This Last 
and discovered some of his deepest convictions reflected in the 
book. Heset about to put the ideas of Ruskin into practice 
by founding the Phoenix settlement. 


Satyagraha was staged against the repressive measures 
and black acts of the South African Governments. In the 
Transvaal, the Government passed Ordinance which reduced 
Indians to the position of criminals as they—men, women 
and children above eight—were required to put finger-prints 
for registration purposes. Justice Searle of the Cape Supreme 
Court gave judgement on March 14, 1913 to the effect that 
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“all marriages were outside the pale of legal marriages in 
South Africa with the exception of such as were celebrated 
according to Christian rites and registered by the Registrar 
of Marriages. This terrible judgement thus nullified in South 
Africa at astroke of the pen all marriages celebrated accord- 
ing to the Hindu, Musalmanand Zoroastrian rites.’”** Now 
the women also joined Satyugraha movement. Many of 
them, under Kasturbai, courted arrest and suffered hardships. 
The indentured labourers also struck work. The Government 
had to yield. The main demands were acceeded to and 
Gandhi left Africa for good on July 18, 1914. 


He was returning to India by wayof England. England 
‘was now engaged in war with Germany. His sympathies 
were still with England and he made much war efforts. When 
he came to India, he was an unknown figure in public life— 
not yet a Mahatma. He was ‘‘an eccentric specimen of an 


England—returned educated Indian.’’*° 


Raj Kumar Shukla, an agriculturist of Champaran con- 
tacted Gandhi at Lucknow in 1916 and requested him to study 
the sufferings of the Champaran indigo-planters and do 
something for them. He went there and with the help of 
Rajendra Prasad, Brij Kishore, Maulana Mazharul Hug, etc., 
was able to find a solution to the tenant-planter problem. 
‘This was the first victory of Gandhi in India—his weapon 
was Satyagraha. He received appeals from the peasants of 
Kheda in Gujarat and mill workers of Ahmedabad. His methods 
again proved successful. Now he was a famous man through 
the length and breadth of the country. 


After the World War I, Indians expected some favour- 
able change in the administration of the country. Instead, 
they got the Rowlatt Committee and its recommendations. 
‘The Defence of India Act was also not repealed. This gave 
ashock to the whole country. It was decided to observe 
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March 30, 1919—later postponed to April 6, —as the day of 
countrywide hartal. There was firing and repression in Delhi 
and Punjab. On April 13, there was a general massacre at 
Jallianwala Bagh. “‘Jallianwala Bagh’, says Louis Fischer, 
‘“quickened India’s political life and drew Gandhi into 
Politics’.*! The Khilafat Conference was held in November 
and it brought the Hindus and the Muslims closer. Next 
year the Nagpur Congress adopted Gandhi’s resolution 
declaring the Congress goal as the attainment of ‘Swaraj’ by 
India. Later on, it became ‘Purna Swaraj’, i.e., complete 
independence. 

In 1930, he started Civil Disobedience Movement, and was 
imprisoned ; as a result there was hartal all over the country. 
The breaking of the ‘salt law’-—-the Dandy march and the 
symbolic manufacture of salt was a miracle of the Mahatma 
and the Government was in a fix what to do with such a man. 
The Round Table Conferences brought no solution. Gandhi 
studied the social and economic problems of the people and 
devoted much time to educational reform, village uplift and 
Harijan service. In 1937, he presided over the Education 
Conference at Wardha whereat his scheme of Basic education 
was outlined. 


The World War II started. Gandhi’s non-violence did 
not find much favour with the Congressmen. In 1940, the 
differences became clear and the following year he was 
relieved of the leadership of Congress by the Working 
Committee, at his own request. But the year 1942 brought 
him to the forefront again. Cripps offer was rejected and 
‘Quit India’ resolution was passed amid scenes of great 
enthusiasm. Gandhi was arrested and most of the national 
leaders were also put behind the bars. There was a protest 
all over the country and the government resorted to firing, 
Jathi-charge and arrests everywhere. 
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Lord Wavell sought Gandhi’s cooperation in the formation 
of an interim government. Simla Conference was held in 
June 1945, but due to certain demands of the Muslim League, 
it turned out a failure. A Cabinet Mission, under Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, came to India in May, 1946 and announced 
their plan. The communal monster was becoming uncontrol- 
lable. The country was to be divided. The vivisection of 
the country was strongly opposed by the Congress first, but 
ultimately they were persuaded to accept the division. This 
was a great shock to Gandhi. 


The two newly constituted governments were busy settling 
various organisational and other issues and Calcutta, the 
Punjab and later on Delhi became the worst victims of 
communal monster. Gandhi had already done much useful 
work in Bengal and Bihar. Now refugees who came to 
Delhi created new problems for the administration and gave a 
great shock to Gandhi. The Hindus and Sikhs who came 
from Pakistan never approved of Gandhi’s leanings towards 
Muslims, and he made a few enemies also. F irst a bomb was 
thrown at his prayer meeting and a few days later, a maniac 
fired four pistol shots at him. The shots proved fatal and he 
breathed his last on January 30, 1948. 


Influences on Gandhi 


Of the earliest influences that Gandhi mentions, that of 
his mother is the most outstanding. In his autobiography he 
tells us that the impression that his mother left on him is 
one of saintliness. “She was deeply religious. She would 
not think of taking her meals without her daily prayers. 
Going to Haveli—the Vaishnava temple—was one of her 
daily duties’’.42 Mohandas, the child, had a fear of ghosts and 
spirits. His nurse, Rambha, suggested him a remedy —the 
repetition of Ramanama. “I think it is due to the seed sown 
by that good woman Rambha that Ramanama is an infallible 


remedy for me’’.** © 
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In Rajkot, Musalman, Parsi and Jain friends of the family 
used to come to the house. Gandhi, thus, became tolerant of 
other religions also. 


It was in England that he started reading the Gua. 
“The book struck me as one of priceless worth. The impression 
has ever since been growing on me with the result that l 
regard it today as the book par excellence for the knowledge of 
Truth’’.** He translated it into Gujarati, wrote a commentary 
and tried to follow its precepts. He read the Bzble, the 
Old Testament was a tough job but he liked the New Testament 
much and the Sermon on the Mount went straight to his 
heart. “The verses, ‘But I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. And if any man take away thy coat let 
him have thy cloke too’, delighted me beyond measure...’’4° 
He studied the life of Prophet Mohammad also, and, thus, got 
a comprehensive view of religion. 


“Three moderns have left a deep impress on my life and 
captivated me. Raychandbhai by his living contact ; Tolstoy 
by his book, The Kingdom of God is Within You; and Ruskin 
by his Unto This Last’’.*° Thus Gandhi acknowledged his 
indebtedness to the great trio in his autobiography. 


Raychandbhai was of the same age as Gandhi when the 
two came close. He was known as a poet and had the 
reputation of being a Shatavadhani, 1.e., a person who can 
remember or attend to a hundred things at one time. Gandhi 
was astounded at this faculty but what impressed him most 
was something else. “This was his wide knowledge of 
scriptures, his spotless character, and his burning passion for 
self-realization’’.47 His commercial transactions covered 
hundreds of thousends but he never resorted to untruth. 
Pyarelal has observed: ‘‘He never resorted to untruth, sub- 
terfuge or dishonest practice of any kind in his business 
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dealings, giving the lie direct to the notion that a successful 
business cannot be run on strictly ethical lines, or that a man 
of religion cannot enage in commerce and keep intact his 
religious principles”.‘® The honesty, integrity and devotion 
to truth of Raychandbhai left a deep impress on Gandhi 
and he could stick fast to Truth in all the weathers. 


Tolstoy, the Russian saint, is another great influence on 
Gandhi’s life and thought. His books, The Kingdom of God 1s 
Within You, What is Art? The Slavery of Our Times, The 
First Step exerted much influence on the thinking of Gandhi. 
“Tt was not Tolstoy’s writing alone’’, says Pyarelal, “but the 
example of his life—his passion for truth and _ ceaseless 
striving after perfection that enthroued him in Gandhi's 
heart and led him later to describe himself as a humble 
follower of that great leader whom I have long looked upon as 
one of my guides’’.4® Tolstoy had dedicated his wealth and 
talents to the service of humanity and believed in love, service, 
bread labour and the Kingdom of God : here was an idealist, 
a kindred spirit, a friend and a guide for Gandhi. In 1909, 
when Gandhi was fighting against racial discrimination in 
South Africa, he communicated with Tolstoy. Tolstoy wrote 
him: “This fight between gentleness and brutality, between 
humility and love on one side, and conceit and violence on the 
other, makes itself ever more strongly felt here to us also—’’”” 
It was this common cause which brought the young lawyer and 


the old sage so close. 


Gandhi read Ruskin’s Unto This Last during a train 
journey from Johannesburg to Durban in 1904. The book was 
given to him bya co-worker, H.S.L. Polak whom Gandhi had 
taken in full confidence. Gandhi describes the ‘magic spell’ 
of the book: ‘‘The book was impossible to lay aside, once 
I had begun it. It grpped me. Johannesburg to Durban was 
a twenty four hours’ journey. The train reached there in the 
evening. I could not get any sleep that night. I determined 
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to change my life in accordance with the ideals of the book’’.51 
No other book, except, indeed, the Gita, had such an influence 
on the thinking of Gandhi. He translated it later into 
Gujarati, entitling it Sarvodaya (the welfare of all). A man 
‘can sit down to translate a book only when it touches the 
very chords of his life, when it has entered his very body and 


soul, when a clear and strong rapport is established between 
the two. 


Gandhi decided not only to change his own life according 
to the teachings of Ruskin but established a farm, The 
Phoenix, where he tried to put the theory of Ruskin to 
practice. In Ruskin, Gandhi got the most kindred spirit. 
Ruskin was concerned with the same problems and provided 


the solutions which appealed to Gandhi as if the thoughts were © 
of his own. 


Thoreau, an American philosopher, also influenced the 
thinking of Gandhi by virtue of his books—On the Duty of 
Civil Disobedience and Life Without Principle. It cannot 
be established that the chief sources of Gandhi’s philosophy 
of Satyagraha are Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience and Tolstoy’s 
The Kingdom of God. A study of Satyagraha in South Africa — 
proves that Satyagraya came first, Thoreau came afterwards. 
While resisting the disfranchisement move in 1907, Satyagraha 
was already there. The two books of Thoreau are mentioned 
in 1908 in an Appeddix to Hind Swaraj.**, Yet it cannot be 


denied that Thoreau helped in strengthening the weapon of 
Satyagraha. 


Plato also exerted a great influence on Gandhi through the 
Dialogues. Gandhi specially liked the sense of justice and 
truth there. He published his own Defence and Death. of 
Socrates based on translations of Plato.*3 The lives of Hasan 
and Husain also had a great appeal to him.*4 


Thus, Gandhi was a man who kept his windows open for 
the best ideas to blow in from every direction. 
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Art For The Sake of Life 


(7) Ruskin on Art 


Men of Letters have expressed their interest in fine arts 
from time to time by writing on art and tracing a relationship 
between art and life. The earliest attempts in this sphere 
are Lamb’s essayson Hogarth and Hazlitt’s Conversation of 
Northcote... Greek art and the art of Middle Ages had an 
influence on the Romantic Movement. Poetic outlook of 
poets like Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor and Huts was greatly 
influenced by music, sculpture and painting. But the first 
English Man of Letters who took arts seriously is, indeed, 
John Ruskin. | 


For the first more than twenty years of his literary life, it 
is the art-critic in Ruskin who dominates the stage. Even 
when it is supposed that he has left arts for social reform, 
he never forgets the place of beauty and art in life. In Unto 
This Last, which marks a turning point in his life, we note 
that a life economically perfect cannot be a happy life without 
some works of art and beauty, as ‘all lovely things are also 
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necessary. The wild flowers, the wild birds and beasts of the 
field, the mountains and the sea all will be necessary as much 
as beautiful pictures. In The Two Paths, we are told that 
workers can’t make beautiful things if they do not have 
beautiful things around them.? 


In Praeterita, he tells us that his mother had dedicated him 
to God even before he was born. She wanted him to be an 
Evangelical clergyman. The father had also the same designs 
and wanted his son to write poetry as good as Byron’s, only 
purer and preach good sermons. Being brought up in a 
beautiful surrounding and drinking deep of the delights of 
beauty while on tours to the north of England, the Lakes and 
Scotland, he chalked out his own line of action in life—it 
was, indeed, to preach, but to preach taste; to educate, 
but to educate the senses—so that one might see the divine 
Beauty and the eternal Truth. His fundamental idea 
throughout his works of art is : if you want good art, 
you must have good men. He could not become an 
Evangelical puritan but became the Evangelist of Nature 
and Art. He observed the truth of nature and now he must 
convery this truth to all. For this task he not only had an 
intellectual power but a practised sensibility also. He had 
seen nature and he had also seen the representation of nature 
through art. “It is a common place of Ruskin’ aesthetic 
theory that the truth of nature is not to be perceived by the 
uneducated senses, and that men usually see little of what is 
before their eyes. He set out therefore to provide an intensive 
education of the visual sensibilities which will open men’s 
eyes to the richness and delicacy of all that is to be seen around 
them.’4 Through his works of art, specially Modern Painters, 
he was opening the eyes of an age by whom the senses of sight 
were left uncultivated as it had probably never been before.’’® 
Dean Farrar, speaking before the Ruskin Society of 
Birmingham in October 1898, maintained that Ruskin made 
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-art an instrument of instruction. We cannot improve upon 
the splendours of nature, but “‘we can interpret them ; we 
can bathe them in the spiritual atmosphere of human thought. 
Thus art is essentially a revelation—an unfolding.’’® Herein 
lies the role of Ruskin as an art critic. Thus the Dean has 
‘drawn out the functions of art :—First, that art teaches us 
to see ; next, that it teaches us what to see ; and thirdly, that 
it teaches us to see more than we should otherwise see.’ 
Writing of his visits to Schaffhausen and Milan, Ruskin noted : 
‘“‘We did not travel for adventures, not for company but to 
see with our eyes, and to measure with our hearts. If you 
have sympathy, the aspect of humanity is more true to the 
depths of it than its words ; and even in my own land, the 
things in which I have been least deceived are those which 
I have learned as their spectator.’® It is this learning 
through seeing which Ruskin emphasises as he himself saw 
-and learnt. | 


Ruskin was drawn into the realm of Art and Beauty at an 
early age. Atthe ageof thirteen, Mr. Telford, his father’s 
business partner, presented him a copy of Roger’s Italy 
illustrated by Turner. ‘“‘This book was the first means I had 
of looking carefully at Turner’s work and I might, not 
without some appearance of reason, attribute to the gift the 
entire direction of my life’s energies.’’? In 1836, Turner 
exhibited three pictures at the Royal Academy and ‘“‘these 
pictures for the first time drew Ryskin into his own peculiar 
literary province, the interpretation of art.’!® An adverse 
review of these pictures in the Blackwood’s Magazine raised 
him to the height of ‘black anger’ and Ruskin wrote a defence, 
which, on his father’s advice was sent to Turner who did not 
advise its publication.” 


In his passionate enthusiasm, the youngman sat down to 
‘defend the old painter. The first volume of Modern Painters 
‘was published in 1843 and the fifth and last in 1860. He 
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devoted seventeen years of his life to Turner because he saw 
there the beauty of the works of God, and devcloped his own 
theory of art. Though these seventeen years, his opinions 
alsounderwent achange. “All true opinions are living, and 
show their life by being capable of nourishment; therefore of 
change. But their change is that of a tree—not of a cloud.’ 
The first volume was received with great enthusiasm. 
There were favourable reviews, and persons like Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Charlotte Bronte were deeply impressed by it. 
He pronounced his thesis here: ‘‘I do not say that the art is 
greatest which imitates best, because perhaps there is some 
art whose end is to create, and not to imitate. ButI say that 
the art is greatest, which conveys to the mind of the spectator, 
by any means whatsoever, the greatest number of the greatest 
ideas ; and I call an idea great in proportion as it is received 
by a higher faculty of the mind, and as it more fully occupies, 
and in occupying, exercises and exalts, the faculty by which 
it is received.’’!3 A work of art conveys certain ideas and a 
noble work of art will convey noble ideas and thus will have 
an ennobling and a purifying effect. Further, he gives a 
sound piece of advice to the young artists. He tells them 
that “Their duty is neither to choose, nor compose, nor 
imagine, nor experimentalize ; but to be humble and earnest 
in following the steps of nature and tracing the finger of 
God. ...(They) should go to nature in all singleness of heart, 
and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, having no other 
thoughts but how best to penetrate her meaning, and remem- 
ber her instruction ; rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing ; believing all things to be right and good, 
and rejoicing always in the truth.’** Since Ruskin believes 
that the artist should have perfect ‘fidelity to nature’, he 
proves that Turner is more faithfully true to nature than the 
other painters. 


In the second volume, Ruskin analyses the Theoretic and 
Imaginative faculties. He uses the word ‘Theoretic’ in place 
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of ‘aesthesis’, as the latter word signifies mere sensual 
perception of beauty, while Ruskin’s attitude is essentially 
moral : “But I wholly deny that the impressions of beauty 
are in any way sensual; they are neither sensual nor in- 
tellectual, but moral: and for the faculty receiving them...no 
term can be more accurate or convenient than that employed 
by the Greeks, ‘“Theoretic’’!®, ...Beauty is to be perceived in 
everything of God’s doing— it is the purity of taste. And it 
is this purity of taste which binds man closer to God. In the 
third volume, Ruskin examines how far different painters have 
employed Theoretic and Imaginative faculties. He examines. 
the greatness of style and studies the Greek, the Mediaeval and. 


the modern landscape. 


The fourth and fifth volumes examine Turner and his art 
with reference to the great artists of all ages. On the whole, 
the Modern Painters is more about what the natural world 
looks like than about painters. Ruskin, in this reference, has 
really become a creative writer. It is the right moral taste 
which has become the basis of his theory of art. The right. 
moral taste is “‘the faculty of extracting the utmost pleasure 
from the material world as it affects the essential uncorrupted 
element in us which we call the moral nature: the faculty, 
in short, of being receptive to the sublime.’!® Derrick Leon 
who has made a very comprehensive study of Ruskin’s art has 
observed: “To Ruskin art is the flower of life. Its genesis 
and its creation both demand the utmost in capacity and 
accomplishment of which a man is capable. It is the 
spontaneous and necessary expression, both of his instinctive 
joy in life, and of his gratitude to thecreator. Poets and 
mystics have always expressed the inseparable emotions of 
gratitude and wonder that come from a heightened perception 
of the natural world—and it is these emotions, in one form 
or another, that true art always seeks to express.””!” 
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The Seven Lamps of Architecture is another great work 
‘of art dealing with architecture. Ruskin here discusses 
architecture as the embodiment of a people’s life, their aspira- 
tions and their history. There is much that is contradictory 
and extravagant but the greatest of his postulates—there is a 
mutual relation between art and morals—is always there. The 
| Seven Lamps, according to Ruskin, are ; the Lamp of Beauty, 
| the Lamp of Sacrifice, the Lamp of Truth, the Lamp of 
' Power, the Lamp of Life, the Lamp of Memory and the Lamp 
of Obedience. Architecture flourishes when one or more 
than one Lamps enlighten the builders. Here Ruskin studies 
architecture as a manifestation of moral life of a nation. He 
broke the conventional stronghold and put forth a body of 
Strong ideas in the realm of architecture. He studied public 
buildings and laid down laws for house decoration also. The 
art of building, in his hands, became an instrument through 
which moral, intellectual, national and social ideals could be 
expressed. Ruskin’s argument, in the words of Graham 
Hough, is ‘‘that the connection of art with morality is not 
that it expresses any particular kind of morality, but that it 
does inevitably express, not merely the technical skill but the 
whole ethos of the artist himself and of the civilization that 
produced him.”!® 


The Stones of Venice put forth more sermons in stones. 
Here Ruskin maintains that the Gothic architecture of Venice 
is the product of the element of religion and morality in the 
age. The Gothic architecture arose out of the purity of faith 
and national virtue, while the Renaissance architecture arose 
out of national infidelity and domestic corruption. Good 
architecture is the work of good and believing men, says 
Ruskin. ‘The nature of Gothic’ is the great central chapter 
of The Stones of Venice, which William Morris called as “one 
of the very few necessary and inevitable utterances of the 
century.”!® In this chapter, Ruskin speaks of the slavery of 
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the artisan and the evil effects of machinery and the division 
of labour. Happiness, he maintains, is a necessary condition. | 
of work. “It is not that men are ill-fed, but that they have 
no pleasure in the work by which they make their bread, and 
therefore look to wealth as the only means of pleasure.""° Of 
The Seven Lamps and The Stones of Venice, he said in his lecture 


on Traffic : 


“The book'l called ‘*The Seven Lamps” was to show that 
certain right states of temper and moral feeling were the magic 
powers by which all good architecture, without exception,. 
had been produced. “The Stones of Venice’? had, from 
beginning to end, no other aim than to show that the Gothic 
architecture of Venice had arisen out of, and indicated in all 
its features, a state of pure national faith, and of domestic 
virtue ; and that its Renaissance architecture had arisen out 
of, and in all its features indicated, a state of concealed 
national infidelity, and of domestic corruption.” 


The Two Paths is the name given toa collection of five 
lectures on art delivered between 1858 and 1859. Herein Ruskin 
discusses art and its application to Decoration and Manu- 
facture. The artist and the designer is advised to follow 
organic forms. They should learn to utilize and represent 
faithfully the truths of simple natural beauty. Ruskin 
emphasizes the fact that art is not for the select few, it should 
be accessible to all. In fact, he pleads for an art by the people 
and for the people. He asserts that good Art rarely imitates, 
it interprets : that good Art consists of (a) observation of fact 
and (b) the manifestation of human design and authority in 
the way that fact is told. He projects an aim for the artists 
of England: to inform the soul with truth and touch the 
heart with compassion. In these lectures and at several other 
places, he emphasizes the need of manual work in place of 
machine work. 
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Ruskin has his own views about the teaching of art. In 
The Political Economy of Art (1857) which he later renamed 
as A Joy for Ever, deriving the title from the Motto of the 
Manchester Exhibition, he pleads for planned efforts for art- 
education through a paternal government. The government 
should find its artists and then give them proper training 
through the trial-schools and the workshops of master-painters. 
All the time, he never loses sight of moral aspect of training : 
‘no branch of art economy is more important than that of 
making the intellect at your disposal pure as well as powerful’. 
A liberal and disciplined education is very necessary for the 
painters. Moreover, the government should supply the 
artists with good paper and other art material. Great art 
should be within the reach of all. The country should 
‘“accumulate so much art as to be able to give the whole nation 
a supply of it, according to its need, and yet to regulate its 
distribution so that there shall be no glut of it, nor contempt.’’”* 
He points out the degradation of art-taste that was taking 
place in his country. “It is not Art that we want; itis 
amusement, gratification of pride, present gain—anything in 
the world but art: ...”23 Art-education, to Ruskin, is every 
thing as ‘‘the best study of all is the most beautiful; and that 
a quiet glade of forest or the nook of a lake shore, are worth 
all the school rooms in Christendom, when once you are past 


the multiplication table.’’** 


Ruskin studied art with reference to the national character 
and repeatedly asserted that noble nation alone produces 
noble art. Thus, pure and right art, he wrote in The Relation 
of National Ethics to National Arts, is that which is produced 
by just and intelligent person; a false or a foolish person 
cannot produce it. Further, art is ‘“‘the result of a certain 
ethical state in the nation, and at full period of the national 
growth that efflorescence of its ethical state will infallibly be 
produced’’.25> Art is directly related to a right moral temper. 
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If the right moral temper is there, great Art—art for the good 
of all, will also be there. 


“Therefore whatever art, whatever thing we have to 
teach, we can only teach hopefully by having first a right 
conception of the whole humanity, compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, so that the special thing we desire of it 
or instil into it may minister truly in subordination to its 
growing up into the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ ; that is to say, into the humanity which belongs to 
man as Sons of God, with respect to which it is commanded 
to them—*Be ye perfect as your Father in Heaven is 


perfect .*° 


There is a clear growth and development in the thinking 
of Ruskin. In the first volume of Modern Painters the 
artist was advised to go to nature with all devotion, humility 
and reverence. Now the artist as expected to understand 
the various aspects of mankind and see that he does his 
utmost not to be perfect alone but to bring perfection all 


around. ‘The purpose of art can be served only when it serves 
humanity. 


Ruskin was appointed Slade Professor of Fine Arts in 1869 
‘and thus in his own day he saw that interest in fine arts was 
increasing in his country. Now he could speak from a 
vantage ground. In the Inaugural Lecture’ (1870): he 
addressed the learned audience and won their admiration 
and sympathy. “I shall therefore direct your observation, 
during the greater part you may spare to me, to what is 
indisputably best both in painting and sculpture; ...’’.2? 
There is indeed, much that I may be allowed to term as 
narrow nationalism but the spirit behind is that of beauty and 
art seeking expression in every human activity. In Aratra 
Pentelict (1870) he put forth the aim of his Oxford lectures : 
‘the end, not only of these lectures, but of my whole Professor- 
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ship, would be accomplished, —and far more than that, —if’ 
only the English nation could be made to understand that 
the beauty which is indeed to be a joy for ever, must be a 
joy for all; ...’"** The Professorship gave an impetus to his 
efforts to the preaching of art in a nation where Mammon- 
worship had reached its climax. In 1865 he had clearly 
explained his position in The Study of Architecture that the 
mechanism of the age prevented even the best of its artists 
from producing entirely good work. ‘For my own _ part, 
I feel the force of mechanism and the fury of avaricious. 
commerce to be at present so irresistible, that I have seceded 
from the study not only of architecture, but nearly of all 
art ; and have given myself, as I would in a beseiged city, to 
seek the best modes of getting bread and water for its 
multitudes, there remaining no question, it seems, to me, of 
other than such grave business for the time.... As the evil 
spirits of avarice and luxury are directly contrary to art, so 
also, art is directly contrary to them’’.?® 


In Ruskin’s concept of art we find that a work of art 
should be a joy for all. It can be a joy for all only when 
the problem of bread and water is solved. Ruskin never 
deviated from his socialistic and humanitarian preachings 
when he occupied the Oxford chair, rather we find him 
more and more involved in his humanitarian projects. He 
noted that mechanisation and love of art could not go to- 
gether, so in Fors Clavigera he speaks against industrialisation 
in harsh terms and pleads the cause of rural or cottage 
industries. He is in favour of an agricultural civilization as it 
is more conductive to arts and crafts than machine- 
civilization. 


Ruskin’s theory of art may be summarised as such : 


(i) Perfect models of art are available only in nature, art 
must copy nature. 
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(70) Morality is closely related to art. 


(17) Persons surrounded by beautiful objects can alone: 
produce beautiful works of art. 3 


(iv) Art is not to be a source of delight to a few cultured 
people. In order to be a joy for ever, it should be a 


joy for all. 


(v) Art conveys important truths about the conduct of life: 
to mankind. 


(vt) Art is an expression of the individual ethos of the 
artist as well as of the national character. 


(vii) Art is produced when the artist works in a spirit of 
happiness. 


Ruskin was conscious of the fact that he might be accused 
of laying too much emphasis on morality in art. Considering 
this aspect of criticism, we must note that Ruskin is concerned. 
with life as a whole, —and that he saw life much abused in 
his day, and that he wants a better order to replace the. 
existing ugly, immoral, deceitful conditions of life. Further, 
he is of the view that art may exist without morality but 
perception of nature is not possible without moral conditions = 
“T am sometimes accused of trying to make art too moral : 
yet, observe, I don’t say in the least that in order to be a good 
painter you must be a good man; but I do say that in order 
to be a good natural painter there must be strong elements of 
good in the mind, however, warped by other parts of the 
character. There are hundreds of other gifts of painting 

which are not at all involved with moral conditions, but this 
one, the perception of nature, is never given but under certain 
moral conditions’’®® When we come to conclude, we will 
note that Ruskin’s art-criticism has an immense value and has. 
not lost its efficacy and power even for the modern man.. 
His conception of art as an expression of society has become: 
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common place today. The concept of ‘Art for Art’s’ sake 
is no more a popular idea, ‘Art for Life’ has taken its place. 
His concept of ‘the brotherhood of art’ has also to a great 
extent been established in the modern world, as artists and 
lovers of beauty travel through the world, art Exhibitions 
are held in almost all the countries and love of art has 
definitely increased. I do not agree with K. Clark when he 
says: ‘Ruskin’s moralistic theories of art are not Ruskin for 
today ; but they may be Ruskin for tomorrow’’.** I uphold 
that Ruskin’s moralistic theories of art are Ruskin for today as 


well as for tomorrow. 


(it) Gandhi on Art 


Gandhi cannot be studied as an art-critic as we study 
Ruskin for the simple reason that he was not an art-critic 
and wrote no book or pamphlet on art, Indian or foreign. 
Since he studied life as a whole and was concerned with 
every aspect of life, it is natural that from time to time he 
should express his views about the place of artin life. It is 
also evident that Gandhi did not study Ruskin as an artist 
or an art-critic ; he knew him only as the author of Unto This 
Last, A Joy for Ever, The Guilds of St. George and Fors 
Clavigera. Gandhi was acquainted with the economic and 
social ideas of Ruskin all right but as to Modern Painters, The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture and The Stones of Venice, I am 
sure, he made no use of them. Ruskin in his last essay Ad 
Valorem into Unto This Last, says that all lovely things—wild 
flowers, wild birds and creatures of the forest, and the desert 
manna—are also necessary for life. But Gandhi, while 
translating this essay cut it very short and completely over- 
looked this particular part. He, being an Indian 2.e., of the 
country of the Taj and Kashmir—was always stirred whenever 
there was an object of beauty—man made or natural before 
him. Thus he wrote anarticle ‘Indian Art’ in the Indian 
Opinion dated 17.9.1903. .He read in The Times of India 
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Weekly that anew palace was being built at Mysore for the 
Maharajah. He reproduced certain portions of the article 
from the paper for the South African readers both European 
and Indian: “The former will be able to realize what Indian 
art means, and also that India, as is often believed in South 
Africa, is not a place dotted merely with huts inhabited by 
savages.” Gandhi then reproduced a quotation on Indian art 
from William Wilson Hunter’s Indian Empire: “The Hindu 
palace-architecture of Gwalior, the Indian Mohammadan 
mosques and mausolems of Agra and Delhi, with several of 
the older Hindu temples of Southern India, stand unrivalled 
for grace of outline and elaborate wealth of ornament.’ Of 
the Taj Mahal of Agra, he justifiably quoted the statement 
that ‘its builders had designed like Titans and finished like 
Jewellers.’ He would have felt happy pride at the following 
observation : “The exquisite scrolls on the rock temples at 
Kerla and Ajanta, the delicate marble tracery and flat wood 
carving of western Indian, the harmonious blending of forms 
and colours in the fabrics of Kashmir, have contributed to the 
restoration of taste in England. Indian art-work, when faith- 
ful to native designs, still obtains the highest honours at the 
international exhibition of Europe.”’*? It clearly points out 
the fact that Gandhi took interest in the beauty of colours and 
forms of outlines whenever there was an object of beauty. 
Further, he knew that the people of India had a folk-tradition 


‘of art, music and architecture and at times they did touch 
the heights. 


In his autobiography, he wrote about his visit to 
“a Great Exhibition’ at Paris in 1890. He appreciated the 
‘wonderful construction of Notre Dame and the elaborate 
decoration of the interior with its beautiful sculptures. There 
‘was much fashion and frivolity about the streets but inside 
‘the churches, he found a different atmosphere as he saw people 
-Kneeling and praying before the image of the Virgin. “The 
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feeling I had then has since been growing on me, that all this 
kneeling and prayer could not be mere superstition ; the devout 
souls kneeling before the Virgin could not be worshipping 
mere marble. They were fired with genuine devotion and 
they worshipped not stone, but the divinity of which it 
was symbolic. I have an impression that I felt then that by 
this worship there were not detracting from, but increasing 
glory of God.’*? A work of art has become an instrument 
for the glorification of God. Gandhi, could appreciate a 
work of artin this light also. On the other hand, he found 
no beauty inthe Eiffel Tower and like Tolstoy before him 
disparaged it: “It was the toy of the exhibition. So long as 
we are children we are attracted by toys, and the Tower was 
a good demonstration of the fact that we are all children 
attracted by trinkets.’’%4 


In 1931, while returning {from England, he spent a few 
days with Romain Rolland and stopped in Rome also. ‘There 
the Pope refused to see him but he visited the Vatican. 
Library and went ‘to the Sistine Chapel also. “‘I saw in the 
Vatican art-collection a statue of Christ on the Cross which 
simply captured me and kept me spell-bound.’’*? Gandhi 
established a direct relationship between art and morality in 
the light of his own experiences. Great art, he noted, conveys 
essential truth to mankind. ‘‘What do the pictures and sculp- 
tures which held me spell-bound at the Vatican show ? There 
are not many who have the capacity of appreciating their 
beauty. But the painters and sculptors in question certainly 
worked with a view to serve humanity. Ifa picture inspires 
evil thoughts in the minds of the spectator, it does not deserve 
to be called artistic. For art is that which leads a man one 
step forward on the path of morality and gives him elevated 
views. If it degrades him ethically, it is not art, but only 
obscenity.’’8* Art should lead to morality ; further, it is his 
conviction that a work of art should not be for the intellectuals 
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or the cultured few. There is no necessity of an artist to 
explain a work of art to the spectator. ‘“‘I want art and 
literature that can speak to millions,’’ he wrote in the 


Harijan.*’ 


We get a comprehensive view of Gandhi’s idea on art from 
his discussions with G. Ramchandran held on October 21, 
and 22, 1924. There wecome to know thatthe art which 
is the translation of the urge and unrest in the soulof the 
artist into words, colours, shapes etc. has the greatest appeal 
for him. ‘‘Alltrue art must help the soul to realize its inner 
self.”"**> He attached importance to the productions of art 
only so far as they help the soul onward towards self-reali- 
zation. He found them inadequate as compared with the 
starry heavens stretching in an unending expanse of beauty. 
The objects of nature, to Gandhi, are the eternal symbols of 
beauty. He repeatedly spoke of the glory of God revealed 
through the beauty of nature. Hedid not feel the necessity 
of art—object to adorn his walls. There is much inspiration 
for him in nature. “Have I not gazed and gazed at the 
marvellous mystery of the starry vault, hardly ever tiring of 
that great panorama? Havel not the forests and the seas, 
the rivers and the fmountains, the fields and the valleys with 
which to slake my thirst for beauty ?’’°° 


Ruskin arrives at morality, truth and God through Beauty. 
Gandhi arrives at beauty, morality and God through Truth. 
“T see and find Beauty in Truth or through Truth. All Truth, 
not merely true ideas but truthful faces, truthful pictures, or 
songs, are highly beautiful. People generally fail to see Beauty 
in Truth, the ordinary man runs away from it and becomes 
blind to the beauty in it. Whenever men begin to see Beauty 
in Truth, then true art will arise.’”’"4° There can be no beauty 
apart from truth. It is not the external but the inner beauty 
which matters to him. In his autobiography, he called Mrs. 
West, who came of a family of shoe-makers a_ beautiful young 
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beauty that at once attracted me. True beauty after all 
consists in purity of heart.’’42 


In the Gandhian concept of art and beauty, ‘heart’ is 
always there. It is the purity of means which is very necessary 
for the attainment of noble aims. It is, again, the purity of 
intentions which leads to the true path. Gandhi attended 
many Khadi Exhibitions and directed organisations of many 
of them. There might not be beauty of exhibits and artistic 
perfection in many of the items there but he never cared for 
this outward aspect. While delivering a speech at the opening 
of Khadi Exhibition at Banglore on July 3, 1927, he invited 
the spectators to go to the Exhibition Court and study the 
Khadi Movement— through charts exhibited there. “I invite 
the candid critic also to go there and I have no doubt that he 
will find imperfections, he will find those charts not drawn 
in artistic fashion, but he will find heart put into those charts. 
They give you facts and figures which are compiled by 
students who want only to serve truth and nothing but the 
truth:** 


Gandhi was conscious of the fact that Indian life, specially 
rural life was rich in natural beauty. So, he always stood 
for rural life. There is more in India than H.N. Brailsford 
has observed : ‘“There is no more beautiful sight in India than 
the graceful poise of the women who carry water in carthen 
jars upon their heads from the well to the homes—but this is 
sometimes a labour of many hours.’’** It is the ‘labour oF 
many hours’ which brings beauty and grace. And not only in 
our Indian conditions but the whole world over, the labour of 
many hours will be found more fruitful and nobler than the 


leisure of an equal number of hours. 


The two savants preached the same truth. Ruskin believed 
that “God alone can finish’ and Gandhi assertsed that no man- 
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made work can compete with the beauty of nature—the star- 
studded sky, the mountains and the seas. Ruskin in his scheme 
of education, wanted museums in every school. Gandhi knew 
that Khadi Exhibitions could help much in educating the 
masses. Ruskin’s observation ‘All art is praise’ found a practi- 
cal illustration in Gandhi when he saw the devout Christians 
kneeling and praying before the statue of the Virgin. The 
moralistic theories of art, in Ruskin, are conveyed through 
highly specialised and voluminous works of art. In Gandhi, 
the same truth is told through simple and practical obser- 
vations on every day aspects of life and its problems. In the . 
Ruskinian scheme, great art conveys great truths: its great- 
ness is to be judged by the message it conveys. Gandhi also 
observes that the artist should be always alive to his duty 
towards the masses: **To the extent that his art benefits the 
masses, it is to be approved of. To the extent that it doesn’t, 


it is to be discouraged. ...A real work of art should appeal 
to alj."** / 


Graham Hough has pointed out the fact that there was no 
“native artistic tradition in England and in almost all over 
Europe, artistic tradition was handed down mainly as a set of 
studio secrets’, ...° In India we get a strong native artistic 
tradition handed down to us through the ages—in the form of 
secular but mostly religious or temple art. Gandhi was 
conscious of this strong native artistic tradition and he never 
wanted any imposition of art from above. Mulk Raj Anand 
records his conversations with Gandhi. ‘There Gandhi pointed 
out the fact that arts cannot flourish in machine-civilization 
where advertisements tempt men towards more and more 
luxuries. “As far as I know’’, said Gandhi, ‘‘Ruskin praised the 
cathedrals of Europe more than modern art’’.46 Ruskin praised 
the cathedrals of Europe and always disparaged modern art. 
He was much grieved at the low and vulgar taste of the 
people. An old art student wrote to Ruskin to resolve his 
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‘perplexities on the subject of studying from the female nude: 
“While my religious convictions seemed to forbid it, I was 
assured on the other hand that it was a necessity”. Ruskin 
_ replied, ‘‘Of course you can do without it, and do much better 
than with it.”4? Of the popular tradition of art, Gandhi 
observed, “Our people have inherited great talents. Our way 
of life is imbued with the sense of beauty. Our women paint 
on the walls naturally. Our craftsmen know how to make 
houses. They make with their hands everything that we have 
in India. If we have faith in them, they can perform 
miracles.”’*8 Gandhi knew that the modern art and science 
Was injurious to the happy and healthy tradition. “Who can 
deny that much that passes for science and art today destroys 
the soul instead of uplifting it, and instead of evoking the best 
in us panders to our basest passions.”’42 This observation of 
Gandhi reminds us of the incident when Ruskin went to see a 
pantomime show of Ali Baba and Forty Thieves. Nobody 
appreciated the little girl who moved so innocently though 
with imperfections natural at that age, but when the forty 
thieves—all girls—came and lit their cigars, the British public 
“gave them a round of applause. Whereupon I fell a 
thinking ; and saw little more of the piece, except as an ugly 
and disturbing dream.’*° Gandhi encouraged the native 
tradition as against the ugly and disturbing element in modern 
art. S. Durai Raja Singam has rightly observed: ‘Gandhi 
did the greatest service for the cause of art by getting 
successive sessions of the Congress at Lucknow, Faizpur and 
Haripura artistically illuminated with the decorations of the 
saintly Nand Lal Bose, whom he regarded as the creative 
master of his time.’’>4 


No student of art can deny the fact that both Ruskin and 
‘Gandhi insist on a purpose in art, emphasise the importance of 
-art as an instrument of education and finally link up beauty 
‘with truth and morality. 
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Ruskin and Gandhi regarded nature as the perfect artist. 
Human ingenuity cannot improve upon her works. Ruskin 
has rightly observed that “‘whenever people don’t look at 
nature, they always think they can improve her °° Ruskin 
never wants ‘imitation’ of nature, he wants ‘interpretation’ 
of nature. Man should learn to take delight in the objects 
of nature. “I have had but one steady aim in all that I 
have ever tried to teach, namely—to declare that whatever 
was great in human art was the expression of man’s delight 
in God’s work’’.®3 We do not get any art criticism in Gandhi. 
He is not concerned with the theories and principles of art 
criticism. He does not write about art, painting, drawing and 
sculpture but Ruskin’s idea of “man’s delight in God’s work”’ 
is very much with Gandhi. To Gandhi, nature is: (the 
mightiest artist. He says, “Could one conceive of any painting 
comparable in inspiration to that of the star-studded sky, the 
majestic sea, the noble mountains ?’’*4 


Gandhi believed that the artist should always be conscious 
of his duty towards the masses. The artist should know that 
art has a definite role to play in society and that a true work 
of art should benefit the masses. Gandhi said, ‘‘A real work 
of art should appeal to all’’.®® Ruskin had already maintained 
that the end of his whole Professorship at Oxford would be 
‘accomplished, “‘if only the English nation could be made to 
understand that the beauty which is indeed to be a joy for 
ever, must be a joy forall; ...”°& In The Political Economy 
-of Art he said that the artists should bring good pictures within 


the reach of all and excite the general interest of the nation as 
a whole. 


Ruskin and Gandhi never liked any vulgarity in the 
‘sphere of art. Ruskin never liked the modern art and the 
paintings of the nude. He strongly advocated an element 
of morality in art. ‘‘Only good men can make good art’’, said 
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Ruskin. The works of art should be a source of inspiration 
and spiritual enlightenment. Gandhi said that “art is that 
which leads a man one step forward on the path of morality 


and gives him elevated views. If it degrades him ethically, it 
is not art, but only obscenity”’.*? 


Ruskin studied sculpture and architecture and achieved 
distinction in this field. He particularly studied the art and 
architecture of the various cities of Italy and made _ the 
treasures of Italy known to the whole world. He studied 
the Gothic and the Renaissance architecture and arrived at 
the conclusion that a good nation alone produced good 
architecture. Gandhi made no studies of art and architecture 
in India. He, indeed, visited temples and saw the flowering 
of the popular art there. Writing to Kashinath Trivedi, he 
observed that ‘‘many temples have art, and their art is 
something which can be appreciated by the masses’’.58 
Similarly in the Churches of Paris Gandhi saw the perfection 
of the Western art. Gandhi could not go far in this sphere 
of human activity as other problems of human life were too 
much with him. To him the art of life consisted in following 
the ideals of Upto This Last.5® 


With all the love of beauty, of nature and of the organic 
form, Ruskin had one personal trait ; his fear and hatred of 
all forms of ugliness and deformity. Dr. Buckland, the 
Professor of Geology in Oxford, took him to a meeting of the 
Geological Society in London, “but the young man found its 
members very ugly and did not return for sometime. The 
same, criterion of good looks applied to the Christ Church 
dons sufficed to damn most of them in his eyes’’.°° He had a 
prejudice which we do not find in Gandhi. Thus, he tells 
us of his Croydon cousin Margaret, who in early youth, met 
with some mischance that twisted her spine. “She was clever 
and witty, like her mother ; but never of any interest to me, 
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though I gave a kind of brotherly, rather than cousinly,, 
affection to all my Croydon cousins. But I never liked 
invalids, and don’t to this day, ...”6! On the other hand, 
Gandhi’s devotion to Truth made him stay in the Bhangi 
colonies and serve the untouchables. “‘Once when Gandhi. 
was in prison, a scorpion stung a fellow prisoner ; Gandhi 
sucked out the poison. A leper named Parchure Sastri, who 
was a Sanskrit scholar, asked to be admitted to Sevagram 
Ashram. Some members objected; they feared infection. 
Gandhi not only admitted him; he gave him massage’’."* 
(January 30, the day of his martyrdom, is observed as. 
anti-leprosy day in India). Gandhi knew that real art 
consisted in seeing the hidden beauty of moral acts and their 
effects. 
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Conversion 


({) From Art to Society 


How is it that the lover of Art and Beauty changed grounds 
from art to social and economic problems ? When, at the age 
of four, he was being painted by Northcote, on being asked 
what he would like as a background, he replied, “Blue hills.” 
We find an intense love of nature, of mountains and of rivers 
in Ruskin, the child. In Praeterita, he tells us that the father 
took the family on driving tours while he was visiting cus- 
tomers and collecting orders for sherry. The father who had 
a cultivated taste took the party to various places of art and 
beauty like castles and cathedrals, parks and picture-galleries 
and mountain-sides and mansions. When Ruskin grew up 
into a young man, we find in him a love of Beauty and 
natural as breathing to a living organism. His close asso- 
ciation with the beautiful objects cultivated in him not only a 
love for the beautiful but a very strong sense of dedication to 
beauty. The family travelled in search of the beautiful and 
the picturesque and the boy Ruskin saw with his own eyes, 
heard with his own ears and felt the very beatings of his 
heart at the sight of the beautiful. 
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If we make a careful study of his love of art and beauty 
and his inclination towards good life, we will note that his 
economics and sociology is as much inborn as his love of 
beauty. We know, for sure, that even before the age of four 
he preached a sermon: “People be good. If you are good, 
God will love you ; if you are not good, God will not love you. 
People be gosod.”’ A reading of the Bible and attending the 
church regularly strengthened in him a love of good life. 
Along with all art and beauty, misery and sufferings also 
could not escape his keen observant eye. He visited Rome 
at the age of twenty one and summarised his observations in 
a letter to the Rev. T. Dale as such: “It is all like a vast 
churchyard, with a diseased and dying population living in the 
shade of its tombstones.” The beautiful mountain-sides, the 
waters of the lake, the sparkling waves and the delightful 
boating expedition—it is all picturesque but is no less. 
miserable. Think of the sweating, melancholy mien of the 
boatswain and the poor men and women and the children, 
shabby and dirty, looking gloomily at the happy merry- 
makers. How could a sensitive young man like Ruskin go on 
enjoying all the pleasures of life. 


By the year 1852, we find Ruskin well-involved into the 
economic, political and educational problems of the day, 
he wrote three letters for the Times on Taxation, 
tation and Education. His father 


aS. 
Represen- 
read the letters and 
lamented at his son’s lapse and consequently did not send 
them to be published but consigned them to the shelf. In 
his first letter he wrote of the multiplying errors and provok- 
ing dangers: ‘The crisis we have reached in England no 
longer permits the silence of any one who perceives its perils,’”2 
He suggested, among other things, a graduated income tax 


and property tax. In the second letter, he disliked the idea 
of universal franchise. 


His third letter was on educational 
reforms. 
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Ruskin associated himself with the Working Men’s 
College in 1854 which was founded to offer workmen and 
others who could not afford higher education an academic 
training based on the fellowship of citizens. Ruskin deli- 
vered lectures on art to the working-men but eventually 
resigned ‘because men over-laden with labour and pressed by 
the competitive drive for power could not devote themselves to 
the contemplation of the beauty he sought to show them.” 
“Tt is not from any failure in my interest in this class that 
I have ceased from personal attendance’, he wrote to F.D. 
Maurice on 2 November, 1867. “But I ascertained beyond 
all questions that the faculty which my own method of 
teaching chiefly regarded was necessarily absent in men 
trained of mechanical toil, that my words and thoughts res- 
pecting beautiful things were unintelligible when the eye 
had been accustomed to the frightfulness of modern city 
life.’ Art teaching cannot go for long if the people are 
ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clad. He himself has explained this 
particular aspect. Once while going to Oxford, to give 
a lecture on the Fine Arts in Florence, he was hindered for 
a moment by a nice little girl, whipping a top on the pavement. 
She was wearing a large and dilapidated pair of women’s shoes 
which hindered her sport. “I gave some really trustworthy 
snformation about art in Florence six hundred years ago. But 
all the time I was speaking, I knew that nothing spoken about 
art either by myself or other people, could be of the least use 
to anybody there. For their primary business, and mine, was 
with art in Oxford, now ; not with art in Florence, then; and 
art in Oxford now was absolutely dependent on our power of 
solving the question—which I know that my audience would 
not even allow to be proposed for solution—‘Why have our 
little girls large shoes ?’”° 

In his personal life Ruskin was not acquainted with misery 
or poverty or want of any kind. He had all the comforts 
and luxuries and all the facilities for the best of education. 
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At one or two places in Praeterita, we come to know of his 
direct acquaintance with misery and poverty. He described 
the luxurious life of Mr. Domecq, his daughters, and of the 
lords of France and Spain. -.. except as producers by their 
labour of money to be spent in Paris, they were cumberers of 
the ground, gave me the first clue to the real sources of wrong 
in the social laws of modern Europe ; and led me necessarily 
into the political work which has been the most earnest of my 
life’. In the same book, he made a mention of his Croydon 
cousins. ... “I was now beginning to contrast the luxury 
and continual opportunity of my own exulting days, with the 
poverty and captivity, or, as it seemed to chance always, fatal 
issue of any efforts to escape from these, in which my cousins, 
the only creatures whom I had to care for, beyond my home, 
were each and all spending, or enaing, their laborious 
youth”.” He further tells us that his “mind was often sad for 
them“. 


The daily press brought to his notice the fatal incidents 
and accidents which were a result of man’s lust for money, 
callousness, misery and poverty—the poisoned fruits of 
industrialization. The insanity of avarice made the people 
of England incapable of thought. Thus he quotes a long 
paragraph from the Daily Telegraph, wherein the details of 
an inquiry respecting the death of Michael Collins are given 
in his lecture ‘Of King’s Treasuries’. In the Introduction to 
The Crown of Wild Olive, he refers to a fearful occurrence in a 
factory at Deepfield, wherein John Gardener, Thomas, Snape 
and Joseph Swift meet a miserable end due to furnace blast. 
These and such other incidents enlarged before him the evils 


and dangers inherent in the contemporary civilization of 
England and Europe. 


When he reaches the fortieth year of his life, we see that 
the miseries of the world have become his own miseries and 
will no more allow him a peaceful and quiet escape into the 
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world of art and beauty. He saw the ugliness of the industrial 
system and could no more rest content. We see him embarking 
on a new vocation—that of Social Reformer. The decade 
1860-1870 has a great significance in the evolution of Ruskin’s 
thought. Herein he completely devoted h imself to social, 
economic and political issues and now onwards, these issues 
dominate his thinking. It must be clearly noted that he did 
not abandon one for the other. “The love of art had never 
ceased, and the interest in social and economic problems 
had always been present. Rather, after 1870, we find a more 
perfect fusion of them, ...’’.° After being elected Oxford 
Professor of Fine Arts in 1869, he brings in arts to the 
service of the masses more fruitfully. A thing of beauty, in 
order to be a joy for ever should be a joy for all. 


(i) From Law to Religion of Service 


As in the case of Ruskin, we find a parallel in Gandhi 
who began his life as a Barrister but left the same in order to 
fight against social, economic and political evils. ‘There were 
stronger reasons for him to leave his profession and to 
participate in social and political activity. His experiences 
and observations in South Africa forced him to challenge the 
forces of injustice, cruelty and torture perpetrated against the 
non-white population of South Africa. How Gandhi was 
converted to social and political problems of the Indian 
community has been explained by him in his autobiography : 
“Tf I found myself entirely absorbed in the service of the 
community, the reason behind it was my desire for self- 
realization. I had made the religion of service my Own, as I 
felt that God could be realized only through service. And 
service ‘for me was the service of India because it came to me 
without my seeking, because I had an aptitude for it. I had 
gone to South Africa for travel, for finding an escape from 
Kathiawad intrigues and for gaining my own livelihood. But 
as I have said, I found myself in search of God and striving 
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for self-realization”’."! Self-purification is an essential condition 
of self-realization ; and God can be realized only through 
service of others. Here Gandhi comes before us as essentially 
a man from the East ; 7.e., to purify the self before embarking 
on the true vocation of serving mankind in order to realize 


‘God. 


Gandhi landed at Durban in May 1893. His aim was 
simply to win a law suit as he was engaged by Dada Abdulla 
& Co. He had possibly thought of earning some money 
and then returning back to India. ‘‘He had contracted to be 
there for a year but circumstances detained him, with two 
breaks in between, till the end of the year 1914. These were 
the most formative years of his life. Here he lived and 
developed his philosophy of life and the new techniques of 
Satyagraha (civil resistance), of fighting group injustice and 
rectifying group wrong.”.!7, He never went to South Africa 
to stay for long but during his stay there he made a study of 
the living conditions of the non-whites there and himself 
suffered much injustice and discrimination. By and by, his 
legal practice became a secondary consideration and refor- 
matory zeal overtook him, 


_ At Maritzburg railway station, he had the first taste of 
colour prejudice and racial discrimination. He was not 
allowed to travel in first class. His luggage was thrown out, he 
had to shiver with cold the whole night. “‘This episode 
reflected a much larger situation’’.13 Gandhi studied the 
problem with all its implications. The Indian community in 
South Africa consisted of indentured and freed labourers and 
a few merchants. The white employers treated them as 
semi-slaves. The Indians had to travel in separate compart- 
ments, and could not enter European hotels. They lived in 
unhygienic conditions ; municipal facilities of light, water and 
drainage were denied to them. Within a short time, he had 
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acquainted himself with the grievances of Indians of all classes 
in South Africa. “He had been approached by all classes, 
the indentured and the freed labourers, the merchants and the 
clerks for advice and help, which he readily gave’.4 A Bill 
was soon to be introduced to disfranchise the Indians. Gandhi 
was requested by Abdulla Sheth and others to he!p them in 
fighting this inhuman treatment and we see Gandhi getting 
himself enrolled as an advocate of the Natal Supreme Court. 
He came to India on a six months’ leave to fetch his family. 
In India he spoke and wrote about the condition of Indians in 
South Africa. So when he returned to Africa, the white men 
were incensed against him. On landing, he was assaulted by 
the white mob, and escaped being lynched by the timely police 
protection. 


Gandhi took the English as the friends of the people and 
raised an Ambulance Corps during the Boer war and later 
on during the Zulu rebellion. These activities brought him 
into greater contact with the Indians and their problems and 
thus he was being involved more and more into the affairs 
of the Indians in South Africa. In Transvaal, the anti-Asiatic 
laws brought Gandhi into direct conflict against the autho- 
rities. The Black Act, which required registration of every 
Indian—man, woman, or child of eight years or upwards with 
all important marks of identification, finger and thumb im- 
pressions, was a wicked act against all human values. Gandhi 
noted : “I have never known legislation of this nature being 
directed against free man in any part of the world’’.!®> The 
technique of Satyagraha was evolved, perfected and success- 
fully implemented there in South Africa. 


It was sometimes in 1903 that Gandhi had helped to start 
a weekly magazine called Indian Opinion. The paper was 
facing some difficulties so Gandhi took a trip to Durban where 
the magazine was published. Polak, his co-worker — 
“It happened that I had just finished reading Ruskins 
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Unto This Last, which had greatly attracted me. I gave it to 
Gandhi to read onthe journey. He was so fascinated by the 
book that he could not rest that night’’.1® Itis the book that 
brought about an ‘instantaneous and practical transformation” 
in his life. ‘‘My ‘conversion,’ ...decided for me that in 
future I would dedicate all my earings to causes that I felt 
were for the benefit of my fellows, that in the future I would 
live simply and by physical labour, ...I know that it is only 
by living thus that one achieves complete peace of mind’’.’’ 


Ruskin gave a definite direction to the thought and action 
of Gandhi. 


His ‘conversion’ was further confirmed by his close study 
of the Western civilization. During his return voyage from. 
London in 1908, he wrote Hind Swaraj, wherein he pleadedi 
a non-violent way of life and maintained that railways and 
hospitals and big manufactories were no test of high civili- 
zation. He condemned the British Parliament, the Western 
civilization and the craze for progress and concluded : “If 
India copies England, it is my firm conviction that she will 
be ruined’’.1® He studied the growth of mill-industry, the 
craze for money, and machinery, and poverty and starvation, 
ill-health and disease, and emphasized the necessity of original 


hand-weaving occupation, and simple and non-violent way 
ot life. 


The similarity between Ruskin’s change and Gandhi’s 
conversion lies in the fact that both of them were dissatisfied 
with the economic, social and political conditions of their 
respective people. Ruskin could not go on preaching the 
religion of art and beauty to the poor miserable persons on 
the one hand and the Mammon worshippers on the other. 
The economic and social evils were to be removed first. The 
Mammon worshippers were to be chastised and brought to 
book. Gandhi could not carry on his profession of law when 
brothers were fighting against brothers, poor and innocent 
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persons were being exploited and inhuman treatment was 
being awarded to men, women and children. Gandhi, later 
on, used to remark that it was foolish to talk of Truth and 
God to the hungry and ill-clad persons : to them bread is God. 
The social and economic evils must go first. 


Ruskin studied the contemporary industrial civilization 
with its political and economic repercussions and condemned 
it as it was spoiling the beauty of nature and had a dehuma- 
nising effect. Gandhi also observed that the Western civili- 
zation, with its emphasis on machine, was killing the soul. 
He was as much against progress, civilization and the modern 
labour-saving devices as Ruskin was. 


In the case of Ruskin it was not conversion, or trans- 
formation : it was evolution. But in the case of Gandhi it was 
conversion and a clear transformation. With Ruskin it was 
a change of emphasis : in the first phase, arts dominate ; in 
the 1860-70 decade, social problems dominate ; and afterwards 
it was a fusion of the two. But the Barrister left courts and 
left for ever and voluntarily adopted poverty, and a life of 
labour. 


Moreover, Gandhi suffered insults and humiliations and 
was directly involved in the struggle of the people against the 
authorities. Ruskin was sending arm-chair comments, sugges- 
tions and very bitter ones to the authorities. 


Finally, the poverty and misery of many amidst the plenty 
and prosperity of the few brought Ruskin and Gandhi to the 
side of the weak, the poor and the exploited. 
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Gospel of Good Life 


(i) Ruskin on Modern Civilization 


Ruskin’s economic and social doctrines were influenced 
by the contemporary civilization which had made material 
prosperity and physical comfort as the aim of life. The 
people thought that happiness depended on the possession of 
wealth and modern inventions and Ruskin had asserted in the 
Modern Painters : ““To watch the corn grow, and the blossoms 
set ; to draw hard breath over ploughshare or spade ; to read, 
to think, to love, to hope, to pray—these are the things that 
- make men happy, ...’’.' The greed and Just and avaricious- 
ness were killing the soul of man. Speed had become the 
indication of progress. Machinery had made man ruthless, 
merciless and selfish. Pollution of earth, air and water had 
become a health hazard. Ruskin noted that the streams 
which were meant by God to spread health and happiness 
were diffusing disease and ill-health. The great mehanical 
impulses of the age were taking the people to folly and 
destruction. In his lecture on war, in The Crown of Wild 
Olive, he noted that “‘the progress of science cannot, perhaps, 
be otherwise registered than by new facilities of destruction ; 
.. * The beauty of nature was spoiled’ by the rail-road 
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bridges, gun-powder blasts and the egg shells and chicken 
bones thrown by sight-seers. 


The people of England no more believed in the Ten 
Commandments, the proverbs of Solomon or The Sermon on 
the Mount. ‘They no more worshipped Christ or their Father 
in Heaven but Mammon, the God of wealth. The worship of 
Mammon was making England a coal-pit, a brick field and 
a quarry. The air was thick with smoke and the city of London 
was “pouring out poison at every pore’. There was no pleasure 
in the work and the people looked to wealth as the only 
means of pleasure. They were proud of the great civilized 
invention of the division of labour, which, to Ruskin, was 
the division of men into mere segments. The great manufac- 
turing cities were blanching cotton, strengthening steel, 
refining sugar and shaping pottery ; “‘but to brighten, to 
strengthen, to refine, or to form a single living spirit, never 
enters into our estimate of advantage’’.® 


Ruskin’s whole philosophy of life stands against machine 
civilization, Mammon worship, and the so-called progress of 
science. It stands against the exploitation of man by man and 
proposes to introduce an element of humanity, ethics and 
religion in commerce. He asks whether ‘‘among national 
manufacturers, that of souls of a good quality may not at last 


turn out a quite leadingly lucrative one.’”* 


Ruskin on Human Values 


The revolutionary contribution of Ruskin to the political 
economy of the day was that he, for the first time introduced 
an element of humanity—honesty, moral values and social 
affections, in the contemporary thinking. The contemporary 
economists asserted that man was guided by greed and selfish 
motives : they founded ‘an ossifiant theory of progress on the 
negation of soul.’ Ruskin maintained that a sound political 
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economy could be established only on moral considerations.. 
The exclusive search for physical comforts and economic 
prosperity in disregard of morality was country to divine law. 
The real value of national wealth ‘depends on the moral sign | 
attached to it.?> It does not consist in figures and accounts. 
Money power is always imperfect and there are many things. 
which it cannot reach, and cannot retain. As against money, 
Ruskin wrote, ‘the persons themselves are the wealth’. The 
wealth of a nation consists ‘in producing as many as 
possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human 
creatures.'° The political economy that Ruskin preached is 
one that puts man atthe centre and not money ; that leads to 
life and not to death. 


Ruskin introduced an element of religion and repeatedly 
quoted scriptures in support of his statements. The Bible 
teaches ‘love thy neighbour’ and he found that the current , 
practice Was ‘exploit thy neighbour.” On Sundays they — 
preached what for the six days they did not practise. “You | 
knock a man into a ditch, and then you tell him to remain 
content in the position in which providence has placed him. 
That is modern christianity.”"’ He condemned christianity 
as it was practised since the christians had separated their 
_ religion from their life. They had established their economy 
on a systematic disobedience to the principles of religion. The 
Bible denounces love of money as the source of evil and 
Mammon worship as directly opposite of God’s service. 


Ruskin wanted justice—the justice of God—to come in all 
economic transactions. Labour and capital relations are to 
be founded on justice. Payment to the labour and distribution 
of articles by the merchant should be guided by the standard 
of justice. The merchant has to understand to their very root 
the qualities of the thing he deals in, and the means of obtain- 
ing or producing it and distributing it at ‘the cheapest 
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possible price where it is most needed.’® Further, the producer 
or the merchant must become a ‘father’, to his employees 
and treat them as sons. He should be ready to sacrifice himself 
for his men, ‘as a father would in a famine, a shipwreck, or 
battle, sacrifice himself for his son.’? Political economy will 
bring peace and prosperity for all only when human values 
enter its commercial transactions. 


Ruskin on Work and Bread Labour 


Ruskin believed in sincere, honest and happy work and 
work by the hand. The significance of manual work and the 
necessity of bread labour was noted by him in The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, where he is very much concerned with the 
happiness of the carver when he is doing his work. ‘‘For we 
are not sent into this world to do any thing into which we 
cannot put our hearts. We have certain work to do for our 
bread, and that is to be done strenuously, other work to do for 
our delight, and that is to be done heartily : neither is to be 
done by halves and shifts, but with a will; and what jis not 
worth this effort is not to be done at all.”’!° He said there that 
hand work elevated and machine work degraded the soul. In 
his famous essay on The Nature of Gothic, he expresses his 
concern for happiness and the delight that a worker should 
take in his work: “It is not that men areill-fed, but that they 
have no pleasure in the work by which they make their bread, 
and therefore look to wealth as the only means of pleasure.’’™ 
Work with a will and with all delight is the first requisite of 
honest and simple life. Life can be made pleasant only on the 
sound principle of ‘joyful human labour’, as presented by 
Ruskin in Unto This Last: “Smooth in field ; fair in garden ; 
full of orchard ; trim, sweet, and frequent in homestead ; 
ringing with voices of vivid existence.”?2 Happy work in the 
field, in the garden and at home will bring peace and pros- 
perity to the individual and will create conditions conductive 
to national health and wealth. In the same book, he noted 
that wat was needed in England at that time was ‘to show 
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the quantity of pleasure that may be obtained by a consistent, 
well-administered competence, modest, confessed and 
labourious.’ In The Political Economy of Art, Ruskin wrote 
that all youths of whatever rank, ought to learn some manual 
trade thoroughly ; “for it is quite wonderful how much a 
man’s views of life are cleared by the attainment of the capa- 
city of doing any one thing well with his hands and arms.’’}% 
‘The members of Parliament should learn how to plough and 
how to makea horseshoe. Ruskin is all praise for the life of 
a labourer and deems him in no way inferior to the soldier 
and the author. The labourer serves his country with spade, 
as a man in the middle ranks of life, serves it with his sword 
or pen : so he deserves honourable rewards also. 


The companions of St. George were required to write out 
and sign a particular creed. One of the items there was: 


“I will labour with such strength and opportunity as God 


gives me, for my own daily bread ; and all that my hand finds 
to do, I will do with all my might.’’* 


Here we have his noble ideas about work. Work, to him, 
isaduty. Itis the primary consideration. Work should be 
honest and should be done with all heart in it. ‘Work first— 
you are God’s servants ; Fee first—you are the fiend’s.’?!4 
Moreover, he gave a concept of -bread labour. This concept 
raised the dignity of labour and emphasised to quality of 
wages ; and established Ruskin as one of the earliest 
philosophers to influence Gandhi. 


Ruskin on Trusteeship 


Ruskin believed that commercial transactions should be 


directed by the motives of social good and of private profit, 


His approach to industry was not only humanitarian but 


socialistic also. In Unto This Last, he advocated a paternal 


| *See Appendix V. 
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attitude on the part of merchants and manufacturers towards 
the men employed by them. The youngman employed in a 
commercial establishment is withdrawn from his home influ- 
ence. His employer must become his ‘father’ as he has no 
other help at hand. Ruskin denounced the idea of exploitation 
of the poor and the helpless by the wise and the rich persons. 
In The Political Economy of Art, he asserted that the wise and 
the rich should not crush and starve the poor fools. “They 
were made that wise people might take care of them. That 
is the true and plain fact concerning the relations of every 
strong and wise man to the world about him. He has his 
strength given him, not that he may crush the weak but that 
he may support and guide them.’’!5 Since the industrialists 
have acquired wealth and possess organising power, it is their 
responsibility to guide labour. Ruskin called them, ‘pilots of 
the power’, and ‘captains of industry’, and desired that they 
should use their wealth and power in putting away the plague 
that kills many and in carrying food to those who are hungry. 
The wealth and wisdom of the rich and the wise should give 
honourable and peaceful employment to the people around 
them. He exhorted the wealthy people of England that by 
the strength of their possessions, they should direct the acts, 
command the energies, inform the ignorance, and prolong the 
existence of the whole human race. They should use their 
wealth, wisdom and sagacity as a Trust for the good of man- 
kind. Ruskin suggested ‘the benevolent mode of spending 
money’, which is good for the individual, the nation and the 
world at large. “A rich man ought to be continually examin- 
ing how he may spend his money for the advantage of 
others ;...22 A person who is entrusted with the management 
of large quantity of capital should administer it for the profit 
of all and direct each man to the labour which is most healthy 
for him and most serviceable to the community. 


Ruskin wanted the rich men to use their capital and 
wisdom as a Trust for the good of all. They should give 
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proper employment and opportunities and see that only those 
things are manufactured which are serviceable for the 
community. The poor and the unwise ones are not to be 
crushed but whatever energies they have, are to be put to 
tasks, useful for them as well as for the nation. 


Ruskin on Inequality 


Along with this insistence on the fact that the rich and 
the wise should use their riches and wisdom for the good of 
all, goes an emphasis on ‘the impossibility of equality’. 
Absolute- equality is impossible in the economic sphere. 
Inequalities of wealth will always be there, said Ruskin. 
He maintained that in the active and well-governed people, 
various individuals put to different jobs, will receive reward 
according to the service rendered ; while in the ill-governed 
people, in place of reward, there will be guilt and misfortune. 


““My continual aim has been to show the eternal superiority 
of some men to others, sometimes even of one man to all 
others ; and to show also the advisability of appointing such 
persons to guide, to lead, or on occasion even to compel and 
subdue, their inferiors, according to their own _ better 
knowledge and wiser will’?.2? 


Herein is the germ of the fact that certain persons have 
talent and others do not have it. Why is one man richer 
than another ? And Ruskin answers: ‘‘Because he is more 
industrious, more persevering and more sagacious’.1® The 
power of endurance, the quickness of apprehension and the 
calmness of judgement enable certain persons to seize the 
opportunity while others lose it. Thereby arises the moral duty 
of guiding the unwise, informing the ignorant and helping the 
poor and the needy. 
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Ruskin on Rights and Duties 


Ruskin never presented the rich and the poor, the master 
and his men and the capitalist and the labourer as standing 
against one another. The strong and the weak are never 
presented in opposite camps. In the Modern Painters V, he has 
presented the Law of Help: “The highest and first law of the 
universe—and the other name of life, is, therefore, ‘help’. 
The other name of death is ‘separation’. Government and 
co-operation are in all things and eternally the laws of life. 


Anarchy and competition, eternally, and in all things, the laws 
of death’’.’® 


He never preached a lesson of liberty, freedom or of 
claiming rights. His emphasis is on loyalty and duty, obedience 
and submission. ‘‘All freedom is error’, he wrote in The 
Cestus of Aglaia. As an illustration, he took the case of ‘a free 
fly’ and observed that freedom and impudence go together. 
On the other hand, there is the watch-dog chained in the yard 
whose ‘fidelity’ is proverbial. ‘It is of small importance to 
any of us whether we get liberty ; but of the greatest that we 
deserve it’.2° Man will become strong and wise by doing 
what is right and the right should be done without compulsion. 
In Ruskin, freedom or liberty is not the rule of life: it is 
loyalty and obedience. Ruskin never preached violence, hatred 
or jealousy. He asked the poor to claim their rights: “Claim 
your crumbs from the table, if you will; but claim them as 
children, not as dogs; claim your right to be fed, but claim 
more loudly your right to be holy, perfect, and pare .** 
It is doing the right thing, fulfilling the duty and leading a 
holy life that will solve economic evils. 


Ruskin on Wealth and Luxury 


Ruskin does not want concentration of wealth in the hands 
of an individual or a few persons. Concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few persons is a result of unjust payment to 
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the labour. He advocates just payment to the labour which 
means the closest possible approximation of the labour that he 
has put in. Since wealth means power over men, this power 
is to be diminished. “The universal and constant action of 
Justice in this matter is therefore to diminish the power of 
wealth, in the hands of one individual, over masses of men, 
‘and to distribute it through a chain of men’.?” Just payment 
means that more persons will rise in the social scale, and the 
worst disabilities of poverty will be removed. ~ 


Just payment will be acheck on wastage and on a life of 
luxury. At the time, Ruskin noted, there was much | suffering 
and poverty and there was no place for any body to lead a 
life of luxury. No body will desire luxury if he sees suffering 
around him. ‘Luxury is indeed possible in the future— 
innocent and exquisite ; luxury for all, and by the help of all; 
but luxury at present can only be enjoyed by the ignorant ; 
the cruellest man living could not sit at his feast, unless he sat 
blindfold’.2® As long as there are poverty and hunger, an 
item of luxury must be considered a crime. Luxury at one 
place suggests deprivation at some other place. In The 
Political Economy of Art, he observed: ‘Luxuries, whether 
national or personal, must be paid for by labour withdrawn 
from useful things ; and no nation has a right to indulge in 
them until all its poor are comfortably housed and fed’’.24 
Luxury has an enervating influence and a tendency to increase 
vice. I'he first consideration is housing and feeding the poor. 


In the civilized nations luxury may be possible, but it should be 
made available to all. 


The rich persons would like to feel secure in their posses- 
sions. ‘They will feel secure only if they make just payment 
to the worker and take proper care of him. If the rich have 
riches, the poor have their labour and there can be no capital 
without labour. Ruskin sounds a warning to the rich people : 
“Whereas it has been long known and declared that the poor 
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have no right to the property of the rich, I wish it also to 
be known and declared that the rich have no right to the 
property of the poor’’.” Ruskin wrote of ‘the organisation of 
labour’, but it was not for violent activities but for better 
production. He did not take the labourers to the extent of 
strikes or agitations as his approach was all peaceful and 
non-violent. He wanted the rich man to guide and the poor 
| man to be loyal and obedient. His motto was ‘cooperation and 
not agitation’. 


Ruskin on Education 


It was essential for Ruskin as a social reformer to present 
clear ideas on education of the young people. Ruskin, in this. 
sphere, presented many suggestive ideas which have proved. 
very helpful and are still topical. 


The basic thing here is to be clear about the aim of 
education. ‘Education does not mean teaching people to 
know what they do not know. It means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave’®®. Education is essentially an. 
ethical process. Moral education gets priority in Ruskin. 
True education will cultivate in the youth a love of right 
things, justice, industry and purity. Moral qualities are to. 
be developed first. ‘All education must be moral first 3. 
intellectual secondarily. Intellectual education without moral 
is, in completeness, impossible ; and in incompleteness, a 
calamity’.2”. The great object here is not knowledge but. 
character. True education is in itself ‘advancement in life’. 
‘He only is advancing in life, whose heart is getting softer, 
whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is 


entering into living peace’.”® 


Next to this aspect of character-building, Ruskin wants. 
the young persons of all the classes and ranks to learn some 
manual crafts. He wants that education must be directed to 
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practical work. It should not be removed from life but have 
an immediate bearing on life. Literary and intellectual work 
will prove useless as long as it has nothing to do with facts 
which bear on daily life. Inthe Fors, he wrote that: “The 
first condition of education is being put to wholesome and 
useful work’’.2° In his scheme of education not only every 
child of the working classes be taught a trade, but the children 
of every class would be disciplined in some form of manual 
Jabour. Ruskin preached his gospel of manual labour as a 
branch of education, both physical and mental—physical as 
conducing to health and strength, mental as bringing children 


in touch with realities and correcting the one-sidedness of 
literary training. 


With Wordsworth, he believes, ‘Let nature be your 
teacher’. Faculties are best developed by playing and run- 
ning wild in ‘sun and shower’. He wrote in The Political 
Economy of Art : ‘“‘“My own belief is that the best study of 
allis the most beautiful ; and that a quiet glade of forest, 
or the nook of a lake shore, are worth all the schools in 
christendom, when once you are past the multiplication 
table’’.°° In Fors, “he lays it down that every parish school 
should have garden and cultivable land, spacious to employ 
the scholars in fire weather mostly out of doors’’.*? 


Ruskin wanted that education should be directed by natural 
endowment. All the children do not possess similar faculties. 
True justice in enducation ‘consists in the granting to every 
human being due aid in the development of such faculties as 
he possesses for action and enjoyment’.22 He recommends 
different schools for city, village and seafaring boys. There 
will be agricultural schools for the village boys where they 
will study agriculture, birds, insects and plants. In the naval 
schools, geography, astronomy, sea-birds and other marine 
life will be studied. City boys will study maths and arts.33 
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Besides the bodily graces of health and beauty, children 
should be taught mental graces of Admiration, Hope and Love. 
These are the three immaterial things which are essential to 
life. Education will not be complete if it does not develop a 
child’s capacity for these three things. There are three 
material things—Pure air, Water, and Earth; and children 


should be taught the properties of these three things also. 


Ruskin attached great importance to the teaching of music 
and dancing. Music and dancing are considered as the two 
primal instruments of education. In St. George’s School, 
‘reading, writing and accounts may be spared where pupils 
show no turn to any, of these scholarships, but music and 
dancing never’.** Here Ruskin accepted Plato’s insistence 
on the teaching of music as an essential element in moral 
education. The purpose of music, Ruskin believed, is to 
say a thing in the strongest and clearest possible way. Giving 
an outline of St. George’s Guild, he says, ““We will have some 
music and poetry ; the children shall learn to dance to it and 
sing it’’.> He wanted the youths of both the sexes to be 
disciplined daily in the strictest practice of vocal music. 


Ruskin did not object to children being taught reading,. 
writing and arithmetic ; but he maintained that there were 
other things more important : laws of health, manual labour, 
ethical instruction and character-formation. Physical graces, 
mental and spiritual enlightenment all go together to make 
education a success. In his theory of education Ruskin was 


much ahead of his times. 


Ruskin on War 


Ruskin’s ideas of war deserve special mention as he pre- 
sented some fundamental facts about modern warfare. In 
The Political Economy of Art, he interrogated if it was at all 
necessary to turn all the places where their principal art- 
treasures were into battle-fields. The people talk of the scythe 
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of time, and the tooth of time but forget that treasures of 
human intellect have been wholly destroyed by the human 
industry of destruction 7.¢., war In a footnote, in Unto 
This Last he revealed that all unjust wars were supported by 
the capitalists’ wealth. The loans from the capitalists are 
repaid by taxation of the people, who have no will in the 
matter, the capitalists’ will being the primary root of the 
war.3? In his lecture on work, he pointed out the same fact : 
st is with lent moncy that evil is mainly done, all unjust war 
protracted. 


Ruskin addressed the young soldiers of the Royal Muilitary 
Academy of Woolwich and praised war for all the noble and 
pure arts—‘war was the foundation of all great art’. But then 
he came to the modern warfare—where all the mechanical and 
chemical devices are employed for destructive purposes. He 
notes that “the progress of science cannot, perhaps, be other- 
wise registered than by new facilities of destruction’’.®= Since: 
the days of Ruskin, science has progressed much and that too 
+n the direction of destruction and in the fine art of killing. 
Ruskin at the same time pointed out the cost of war in terms 
of man and material. Now the cost of war and expenditure 
on war-preparedness is anybody’s guess. 


Ruskin quotes a long passage from Carlyle where thirty 
French artisans are depicted fighting against a similar number 
of British villagers, because ‘their governors had fallen out ; 
and instead of shooting one another, had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot’.*? Ruskin comes to maintain 
that the modern wars are a result of the dumping of arms by 
big nations on small ones. 


Ruskin would like to see war banished from the world and 
‘would fain join in the cadence of hammer strokes that should 
beat swords into ploughshares’.*? He wants that women 
should assert their innocence and power of love and should 
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world. His idea that while any cruel war proceeds, she will 
wear black sounds puerile. But his insistence on the cost of 
war and loss of man and material and the progress of science 
in the facilities of destruction not only deserve mention as they 
are still relevant but deserve to be broadcast to all the war- 
mongering nations. 


Ruskin on Contentment 


Through his works, Ruskin’s emphasis is on a life of peace 
and happy contentment, not on a life of luxury and ambition. 
The maximum of life can only be reached by the maximum of 
virtue, says Ruskin : : 


“We need examples of people, who, leaving Heaven to 
decide whether they are to rise in the world, decide for them- 
selves that they will be happy in it, and have resolved to seek 
not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure ; not higher fortune, 
but deeper felicity ; making the first of possessions, self- 
possession ; and honouring themselves in the harmless pride 
and calm pursuits of peace’’.*2 


The economic system should be organised on such lines as 
give least encouragement to future advancement. The upper 
classes should set an example to the lower classes by severe 
and timely limitation of their own ambition, and by seeking 
peace, felicity and contentment. The emphasis in Fors is on 
simple and honest labour and a spirit of contentment : “Build 
your houses bravely and earn your dinners honestly, and enjoy 
them both and be content with them both. The contentment 
is the main matter ; you may enjoy to any extent, but if you 
are discontented, your life will be poisoned’’.*? 


A belief in God, honest labour, innocent pleasures, less 
wants, no ambition, no rivalry and no competition—such is the 
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life of contentment and self-possession which Ruskin presented 
‘to be followed by all. 


Ruskin on Women 


What should be the proper role of women in the domestic 
-and national affairs? Ruskin assigns a dominating, a ruling 
role to man and a subordinate one to woman but realizes that 
‘man and woman are complement to each other. 


He rejected the idea of the mission and rights of woman 
-as they can never be separated from the mission and rights of 
‘man. He presented man and woman as complements : ‘‘Each 
has what the other has not: each completes the other, and is 
‘completed by the other ; they are in nothing alike, and the 
happiness and perfection of both depends on each asking and 
receiving from the other what the other only can give.’’4? She 
should be taught only those arts and sciences which enable 
her to sympathise in her husband’s pleasure. In the domestic 
‘sphere, her role lies in the sweet ordering and arrangement. 
in the national sphere, her education should enable her to 
take to social service. “The women’s duty, as a member 
of the commonwealth, is to assist in the ordering, in 
the comforting, and in the beautiful adornment of the State.’44 
‘The love, affection and tender care which she bestows on her 
baby, her husband and the flowers of her garden should be 
extended to all. She should dress, but dress the poor first, and 
be a lady—a bread giver to themall. In the event of war, 
their duty is great. Why do they allow such cruelty and suffer- 
ing ? They should use their power of love and sacrifice and see 
that war is banished from the world. 


He did not lay any store by gold and diamond ornaments 
for women. According to Ruskin, the practical and imme- 
diate effect of gold is the multiplied destruction of souls and 
‘paralysis of human efforts. In The Ethics of the Dust, he tells 
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Sibyl about the harmful effect of the possession of gold and 
other precious stones: “‘Was any woman, do you suppose, 
ever the better for possessing diamonds? But how many 
have been made base, frivolous and miserable by desiring 
them.’’*° The possession of domestic virtues and homely 
qualities is all that is required of woman. 


Ruskin on Religion 


Ruskin was brought up a ‘Bible Christian’ and a very 
Protestant one. He lost his first lady love as she was a. 
Catholic ; and lost Rose as he loved her more than God, and 
she was a religious enthusiast. Ruskin lost much of his faith 
as he saw that there was a great difference between the life the 
people of England led and the religion they professed. The 
religion they professed preached the love of money as the root 
of all evils; and they based their life on the love of money. 
At one time, he condemned the system of education as it had 
made their youth Roman Catholics. At another time, he 
praised the sanity of atheists who pacified the religious groups: 


who were fighting on petty issues. 


Writing about the religion of Ruskin, Kenneth Clark said,. 
“T am not capable of understanding this branch of his 
thought’’#®, and he therefore omitted it in his study of Ruskin. 
Going through all the currents and cross-currents of religious 
thinking in Ruskin is really a tough job and requires much 
space and time and a separate study but a patient study of 
his life and works will bring one to the conclusion that he was 
a religious-minded person, a devout christian and more than 
that believed inthe religion of humanity—‘Whether there 
be one God or three, —no God or ten thousands, — children 
should have enough to eat, and their skins should be washed 
clean.”47. He preached a religion of love, justice, and truth 
which includes all races and spreads over all the territories of 


the globe. 
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He wanted that religion should never be separated from. 
life, that there should never be a difference between the religion 
we profess and the one we follow. Explaining his concept of 
religion, he wrote in fors : : 


“The St. George’s creed include Turks, Jews, infidels, and 
heretics, and I am myself much of a Turk, more of a Jew ; 
alas ! most of all, —an infidel ; but not an atom of a heretic : 
Catholic 1, of the Catholics; holding only for sure God’s. 
order to his scattered Israel, —‘‘He hath shown thee, oh man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, but to do justice, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.’’*8 


Ruskin a Practical Idealist 


Ruskin was more than an idealist and a utopian thinker. 
He was a practical idealist. He was a visionary but not an 
impractical visionary. 


He undertook various practical projects. One of his. 
earliest endeavours was financing of Octavia Hill in her pro- 
jects for slum improvements. She had a fine understanding 
of social service. With the help of Ruskin she preached some 
derelict and dilapidated cottages and got them converted into. 
‘decent dwellings where respectable work-people could live, at. 
moderate rent, in cleanliness and decency.’*® 


Street cleaning at St. Giles was the first of his practical 
experiments. He was sad at the filthy condition of some 
thoroughfares and with the permission of local authorities, 
hired three street-sweepers who were to work under the super- 
vision of his gardener. In 1874, he launched another project: 
with the help of his Oxford drawing class. It was digging 
and mending the Hincksey road to Oxford. He wanted to. 
level certain places where water collected and to sow the banks: 
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with wild flowers. Oscar Wilde, Andrew Lang and Arnold 
Toynbee dug and sweated and enjoyed hard work. Ruskin 
himself learned how to break stones of a stone-breaker. 


After the Hincksey road making, he started another social 
experiment—and opened a tea-shop for the poor people. The 
aim was to make it possible for the poor to buy small amount 
of tea, sugar and coffee and that too, pure and at no extra cost 
for the sub-division. It was the first fair-price shop ever — 
opened. Ruskin, later, confessed that the increasing consump- 
tion of spirit slackened the demand for tea. 


That Ruskin was practical to an unusual degree is proved 
by his experiment at publishing. This was the most successful 
of his experiments. In 1871, he decided to reissue a collected 
edition of his works and made George Allen his business 
manager. He undertook the distribution and selling of his 
books himself. He kept the publication of everything in his 
own hands as the offers by the book-sellers were not satisfac- 
tory. ‘His methods were efficient, autocratic and surprisingly 
successful ; *°° and Ruskin was able to get a handsome income 
at a time when he had spent much of paternal fortune in 
philanthropic projects., Many book-sellers tried to boycott 
his works but the demand for them and the number of his 
publication increased. George Allen became a famous publisher 
of the day and the firm still enjoys reputation. 


The most remarkable of the social experiments was the 
launching of the Guild of the St. George. The general prin- 
ciples laid down were clear enough. Everyone was to work 
for his living, the healthiest and the most useful work was 
upon the land, and by the hand. The Guild, or the company 
‘was to bea land-owning one ; and the life on it, agricultural. 
Everyone received in the company was to write out and sign 
a Creed. (See Appendix V). In the Fors he published his 
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ideas in detail: “We will try to take some small piece of 
English ground, beautiful, peaceful and fruitful. We will have 
no steam engines upon it, and no rail-roads,...”"°! There was 
to be no liberty, but obedience, no equality, but recogniticn of 
betterness and reprobation of worseness. ‘There will be plenty 
of flowers and vegetables in the gardens and plenty of corn 
and grass in fields. The labourers shall be paid sufficient, 
unchanging wages ; their children will be educated compulso- 
rily in agricultural schools and naval schools ; the youth of 
both sexes will learn music and speak truth with rigid care. 
The overall management was vested in the master, assisted 
by Marshals and landlords under him. Ruskin himself 
became the master and put his energies, capital and all the 
resources at the service of the Guild. Inthe Master’s Report 
of 1879, Ruskin complained of the smallness of the numbers 
of companions and once more reminded the members that 
“while engaging in every kind of honest effort to put whole- 
some food into the stomachs of the poor, they are yet more 
bound to make every gracious effort to put wholesome thoughts 
into their heads.”°? The efforts were not successful and the 
company lasted for twenty years. Its success is not to be 
judged by concrete achievements. It is to be judged by the 
stimulus and suggestion that it gave to other individuals. The 
editors of the Library Edition say : “We shall never see the 
realisation of Ruskin’s utopia ; and yet each man may realise 
it for himself.’’>8 


(i) Gandhi on Modern Civilization 


Gandhi’s economic and social doctrines were a sharp 
reaction against the modern civilization of Europe which 
Indians were also very much given to imitate. It is necessary 
to imitate the virtues of the West but now the Western 
standards were decidedly bad. The people of the West were 
following violence, falsehood, deceit, all in the name of 
progress and science, Violence, industrialization and mass 
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production—these were the main features of the Western 
civilization. In the economic sphere, England had become 
“a nation of shopkeepers’. They wanted to make the whole 
world their market and their army and navy were always 
there to protect their commerce. 


The material advancement led Europe to spiritual 
depravity, irreligion and moral void. They were accumulating 
gold and silver but at the cost of peace, virtue and truth. 
‘‘Ruskin has proved this to the hilt’’, said Gandhi in his 
conclusion to his paraphrase of Upto This Last.°* Western 
civilization, though not very old, reduced Europe to a sorry 
plight. “Let us pray that India is saved from the fate that 
has overtaken Europe, where the nations are poised for an 
attack on one another, and are silent only because of the 


stockpiling of armaments’’.°° 


Gandhi condemned their Parliament as a ‘talking shop of 
the world’, where voting is on party lines not on free indi- 
vidual judgement. Newspapers, which distort facts and spread 
rumours, are their Bible. The people of Europe have made 
bodily welfare the object of their life. ‘This civilization takes 
note neither of morality nor of religion’’.°* They know no 
peace, no felicity and no quiet contentment. Their women 
who should be queens of households, wander in the streets and 
slave away in the factories. Lawyers and doctors, hospitals 
and railways and other mechanical devices were simply 
spreading sin and crime. It was with these facts in view that 
Gandhi stressed : “If India copies England, it ismy firm 
conviction that she will be ruined. 


Machinery which has desolated Europe, is now knocking at 
the Indian gates. “The condition of the women working in 
the mills is shocking.’®8 Machinery was spreading idleness, 
corruption and disease. It was impoverishing India. We 
should do away with these things and take up ‘mending souls’ 
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in place of mending bodies. The lawyers and the wealthy 
persons should take up handlooms and encourage others to use 
hand-made goods by using them themselves. 


Gandhi on Human Values 


The modern science of economics was founded on the . 
Western ideals and on the exclusion of human values. Gandhi 
experienced no hesitation in introducing the human element in 
the economic activities of modern man. The ceaseless pursuit 
of material wealth undermines character and human dignity. 
He learnt it from Ruskin that sound economic theory can be 
founded only on moral values: ‘‘This exclusive search for 
physical and economic well-being prosecuted in disregard of 
morality is contrary to divine law, as some wise men in the 
West have shown. One of these was John Ruskin who contends 
in Upto This Last that men can be happy only if they obey the 
moral law’’.°® Gandhi brings out the necessity of self control, 
truth and the rules of morality for the establishment of Swaraj 
in the country. India was once a land of gold. It can again 
become a land of gold if the base metal of our present 
national character is transmuted into gold. “The philosopher’s 
stone which can effect this transformation is a little word of 
two syllables—Satya (Truth)’.6° Gandhi emphasized the vital 
‘role that truth and no-vinolence .will have to play not only 
in Our economic activities but in all the spheres of human life. 
Non-violence, with its emphasis on love, pure unselfish love, 


will alone be able to save man from the sin of lust, greed and 
avariciousness. 


Machinery was helping a few to ride on the backs of many. 
It was encouraging exploitation of the weak and the poor by 
the few rich. It had become the arms, the limbs and the 


brains. It had become all in all in the modern set up and 


Gandhi repeatedly asserted: “The supreme consideration is 


man. The machine should not tend to atrophy the limbs of 
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man’’.®! He did not object to the use of machinery if it saved 
time and labour, not for a fraction of mankind but for all. 
‘“‘Therefore, said Gandhi, replace greed by love and everything 
will be all right’. 


In place of industrialization, the social and economic system 
of Gandhi, will have man at the core, the welfare of all as its 
aim, and will be based on justice and ethical considerations.. 
The small industries, where there will be no mass production 
but production by the masses, will appropriately fit in his 
scheme of affairs. Civilization is not to be judged by material 
possession but by the conduct which points out to man the 
path of duty. So civilization is ‘good conduct’. We are to 
follow our own values as the emphasis here is on man. “The 
tendency of the Indian civilization is to elevate the moral 
being, that of the Western civilization is to propagate 
immorality. The latter is Godless, the former is based on a 
belief in God’’.62 Gandhi asserted the supremacy of man in 


place of the supremacy of machine over man. 


Gandhi on Bread Labour 


By introducing an ethical element into commercial affairs, 
Gandhi suggested that no man has a right to live on the labour 
of others. He should work with hisown hands and earn his 
bread. Our forefathers never set heart on mechanical device 
as they saw that ‘real happiness and health consisted in 
a proper use of our hands and feet’.°* Gandhi developed his 
theory of bread-labour on the basis of the teachings of Ruskin 
and the Gia. 


“The law, that to live man must work, first came home to 
me upon reading Tolstoy’s writing on ‘bread labour’, But even 
before that I had begun to pay homage to it after reading 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last”.64 Gandhi discovered the same 
principle in the third chapter of the Gita where we are told, 
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‘that he who eats without offering sacrifice eats stolen food. 
Sacrifice here can only mean bread labour’® 

Gandhi noted that in India, villagers lived a life worse than 
animals. They were so debased that they could not work and 
live naturally. Ifthe people of India had realized the dignity 
of labour, they would have never debased and exploited their 
brethren. Gandhi emphasized that every one had the capacity 
to work and earn more than his daily bread. No labour is too 
mean for an honest penny. The only thing is that man should 
be ready to use his hands and feet for his bread. 


There was a great disparity between the rich and the poor 
and a great conflict between labour and capital. This disparity 
and conflict could be easily removed if every one put in labour 
enough to win his bread. If all worked for their bread, 
distinctions of rank would be obliterated, said Gandhi. In 
India it was particularly required as caste distinctions had 
become severe and the number of the poor and the unemployed 
was increasing. 


Bread labour was essentially related to agriculture; since: 
all could not be absorbed in agriculture, they should take 
to spinning, weaving, carpentry or smithery. Gandhi gave 


priority to scavenging, as the scavengers had been reduced 
to a sub-human level. 


Bread labour, further, was essential for those who followed 
a life of non-violence and truth, as these principles preclude 
every possibility of exploitation, idleness and the possession of 
property for private profit. Gandhi wants every man to work 
according to his capacity—and that too useful or serviceable 
work—that will be a sure remedy against the economic ills of 
the country. Gandhi had his own bread labour in working 


over the spinning wheel and spreading the cult of Khadi, the 
uniform of free India. 
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Gandhi on Work 


Along with Gandhi's insistence on bread labour, goes his 
concept of work as worship. He believed that we live through 
and in our work. Work should be a matter of duty and 
should absorb the whole man in us. Moreover, work is to be 
done ina spirit of cheerfulness. ‘Our joy must lie in our 


devotion to duty, and not in the success of our efforts or in the 
circumstances’.®6 


Secondly, work should be done in a spirit of selfless service. 
Spirit of service means a spirit of dedication to God. Gandhi 
lays emphasis on the teachings of the Gita which teaches that 
one should do work with evenness of temper and steadfastness 
of purpose. He said that in our work we should develop the 
Gita attitude: ‘That attitude is that whatever we do, we do 
it selflessly in a spirit of service’.®” It is not the reward which 
should be our concern, success lies in the effort, in doing the 
duty. It is work in the name of God, which Gandhi advocates 
and not for personal selfish ends, that is, in the name of 
devil. “God always helps those who work steadfastly in 
this spirit’.6* Work, honest, sincere, selfless and done with 
all devotion and joyfulness—is work which really is worship. 


Gandhi on Trusteeship 


A theory of trusteeship emerges out of the speeches and 
writings of Gandhi. It was necessary for Gandhi to put out 
such a theory as he believed that different persons possessed 
different capabilities. All persons are born equal and have a 
right to equal opportunity but ‘all have not the same capacity. 
It is, in the nature of things, impossible. For instance, all 
cannot have the same height or colour or degree of intelligence, 
etc., therefore, in the nature of things, some will have ability 
to earn more and others less’.°? As a result some will be 
rich and others will be poor. Those who do not possess 


much have a feeling of jealousy and enemity againstt he richer 
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ones. There is a clear possibility of class war. The owners 
of wealth ‘will have to make their choice between class war 
and voluntarily converting themselves into trustees of their 
wealth’. The owners of property should become the 
stewards of their property and use it for the good ofall. 
People who possess talents, will use their talents kindly and 


performing the work of the State. 


J.B. Kripalani, a close associate of Gandhi, says that 
Gandhi’s idea of Trusteeship is a very comprehensive concept : 
“It works in all spheres of life. The parents act as trustees 
for the children. The Government acts or should act asa 
trustee of the people. The representatives of the people in a 
democracy are the trustees of those who have chosen them as 
members of a legislature’’.“* The word ‘trustee’ suggests that 
he is not the owner but looks after the interests of others. At 
the same time, he does not want that the person who has 
intellect and talent should not earn more. He would not 
cramp his talents. “But the bulk of his greater earnings must 
be used for the good of the State, just as the income of all 
earning sons of the father goes to the common family fund. 
They would have their earnings only as trustees’.”2 He 
wants the owners to become the trustees. Most of their 
‘wealth is a result of exploitation of the poor workers. They 
should become trustees in the right of those whom they have 
exploited. 


In case the rich do not act as trustees, and do not behave 
as guardians of the poor, he advised the aggrieved to start 
‘non-violent, non-co-operation and civil disobedience as the 
right and infallible means’.’”* Gandhi expected that the 
rich will work as guardians of the poor of their own accord 
as man is essentially good and human nature is never beyond 
redemption. Further, his theory does not exclude the idea of 
“legislative regulation of the ownership and use of wealth’. 
Item 4 in ‘the draft plan’ approved by him mentions : ‘“Thus, 
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under State-regulated trusteeship, an individual will not be 
free to hold or use his wealth for selfish satisfaction or in dis- 
regard of the interest of society’’.” 


Gandhi on Non-Violence 


Non-violence is a fundamental tenet of Gandhian thought. 
He believed that violence, in any shape, did not lead to any 
stable socio-economic reconstruction. Violence leads to more 
violence and whatever is gained by violence can be retained 
only by violence. For this purpose, Gandhi emphasized the 
necessity of the purity of means. In the non-violent society, 
there will be no room for exploitation, as production will be 
for immediate use and not for profitable markets. He did not 
believe in the theory that end justifies the means. In order 
to maintain the purity of ends, the means should also be pure. 


Gandhi’s conception of non-violence colours his economic 
and social ideas all along the line. The basis of capitalism is 
the exploitation of human labour, which is violence. Machine 
is the hand-maid of capitalists and helps in concentrating 
wealth and power in the hands of afew persons. Gandhi 
wanted to do away with mechanization and large scale pro- 
duction and would like to decentralize many things. His 
emphasis was on making Indians village-minded and rivet 
their attention to village industries. We will not want imita- 
tions of West or machine-made products, ‘but we will develop. 
a true national taste in keeping with the vision of a new 
India in which pauperism, starvation and idleness will be 


2 75 


unknown’. 


The people of West followed violent ways and the Indians. 
had also started imitating them. The result was an eternal 
conflict between labour and capital. There were the few 
rich in whose hands was concentrated the bulk of nation’s 
wealth, on the one hand and the semi-starved naked millions. 
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on the other. There were the pleasure palaces on the one 
hand, and the miserable hovels on the other. ‘A violent 
and bloody revolution is a certainty one day unless there is a 
voluntary abdication of riches and the power that riches give 
and sharing them for the common good’.’® In the Gandhian 
scheme, the rich are expected to work as guardians of the 
people and use their talents and capital for the common 
good. 


Gandhi on Simple Life 


Modern civilization, Gandhi noted, was a disease and 
Western scholars themselves were talking of its remedies. Its 
great disease lay in the fact that it made bodily welfare its 
object and hankered after comforts and luxuries. There was 
no end to this ever-increasing accumulation of physical 
comforts and luxuries. Gandhi wrote: ‘‘We notice that the 
mind is a restless bird; the more it gets the more it wants, 
and still remains unsatisfied. The more we indulge our 
passions, the more unbridled they become’’.”” 7 


Happiness does not consist in riches, property, large cities, 
hospitals and law courts and swift means of transport and 
communication. Happiness does not consist in the possession 
of money and all that money can buy. The best of possessions 
is self-possession and the best of welfare is the welfare of 
others. It is the spirit of renunciation and sacrifice which 
separates mankind from the beasts. ‘A life of sacrifice is the 
pinnacle of art, and is full of true joy’.”8 


The social order which Gandhi envisaged is not to be 
judged by the quantity of material comforts and luxuries that 
people will accumulate, but by the high standard of moral and 
ethical values that govern the life of a nation. 
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Gandhi on Education 


Gandhi presented his own ideas on education through 
practical methods of teaching in South Africa. When he 
established Tolstoy farm, he maintained that true education 
could be imparted only by the parents. He looked after the 
education of the inmates of the farm and occupied the place 
ofa father. There he gave prominent place to ‘the culture 
of the heart or the building of character.’ He appreciated 
the necessity of a ‘literary training’ but never underrated ‘the 
building up of the body.’ He took up vocational training 
also : “It was my intention to teach everyone of the youngsters 
some useful manual vocation.’’*® He further realized the 
futility of textbooks and loading the boys with quantities of 


books : “I have always felt that the true textbook for the 
pupil is his teacher.’’®° 


He studied the system of education prevalent in India and 
noted that neither elementary nor higher education made man 
of us as it did not enable us to do our duty. It wasa false 
education as character-building occupied no place in it, 
national languages were neglected, and religious and moral 
instruction was considered irrelevant. He declared: “India 


will never be Godless. Rank atheism cannot flourish in this 
land.’ 84 


Gandhi advanced his theory of Basic Education which 
aimed at the all round development of the personality of the 
child. He acquainted himself with the problems of the rural 
folk of India and attached great importance to manual labour, 
vocational training and instruction in health and hygiene : 
“‘Basic education links the children, whether of the cities or 
the villages, to all that is best and lasting in India. It deve- 
lops both the body and the mind, and keeps the child rooted 
to the soil with a glorious vision of the future in the realization 
of which he or she begins to take his or her share from the 
very commencement of his or her career in school.’’*? 
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His concept of Basic Education establishes a balance between 
bodily and mental labour. ‘Useful manual labour, intelligen- 
tly performed is the means par excellence for developing the 
intellect.** Knowledge in itself is not enough if it does not 
bear upon life. “The dry knowledge of the three R’s is not 
even now, it can never be, a permanent part of the villager’s 
life. They must have knowledge given to them which they 
must use daily.”°* The bodies and minds are to be developed 
through productive labour. Further, the students are to be 
taught the application of truth and love in every aspect of 
life, individual or social. Intellect, body and the soul, all the 
three require equal attention. Such an education can be 
taught only through the handicrafts. 


Summing up his views in the Haryan dated 11-9-37, Gandhi 
wrote that music should also form an essential part of the 
syllabus of primary education : ““[The modulation of the voice 
is aS necessary as the training of the hand. Physical drill, 
handicrafts, drawing and music should go hand in hand in 
order to draw the best out of the boys and girls and create in 
them real interest in their tuition.”’ Gandhi believed in the 
power of music in soothing the anguish of the soul and in 
helping to overcome anger. ‘Music has given me peace.’®® 
He wanted that music must be given a place in the scheme of 


education, and its value in the cultural awakening of the 
people must be accepted. 


Thus the Gandhian scheme of education gives priority to 
the culture of the character and the cultivation of right 
temper. Literary training is not neglected but much of edu- 
cation can be imparted through manual labour and vocational 
training. The practical requirements should be kept in mind 
and the children should not be loaded with books. Music 


should be included in the syllabus as it gives joy and 
inspiration. 
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Gandhi on Women 


At several places, Gandhi has written about the status of 
woman and the role she should play in human life. He did 
not accept any superiority or inferiority of status being assign- 
ed to either man or woman. ‘Each is a complement of the 
other. The one cannot live without the Other’s active life.’ 
Both are fundamenatlly one but occupy different vocations 
in: life. ‘He: is the: bread wither. She is the keeper and 
distributer of the bread.’8* Gandhj would never like her to 
forsake her special calling and ride the horse that man rides. 
He explains her special role: ‘‘It is a woman’s right to rule 
the home. ...Woman looks after the feeding of the child. 
She shapes its future. She is responsible for building its 


character. She is her children’s educator, and hence mother 
to the nation.’’8? 


Gandhi did not want that woman should go for higher 
education. It is the duty of men to consider themselves not 
as lords and masters of women but as friends and co-workers. 
In that respect, they should give them as much education as is 
necessary to perform domestic duties and social service ex- 
pected of them. Since they are to be treated as honoured 
comrades in common service they ‘should receive such 
instruction as is possible from their husbands.’88 


She can really play some nobler and greater role than she 
has been doing. First, she is an embodiment of love—love for 
the baby, the husband and other members of the family. If 
she transfers that love to the whole of humanity, she will 
occupy her proud position by the side of man as his mother, 
maker and silent leader. ‘It is given to her to teach the art 
of peace to the warring world thirsting for that nectar.’® 
Secondly, woman is an embodiment of sacrifice and sulier aig: 
Here she has another role to play and ‘her advent to poole 
life should therefore result in purifying it, in restraining 
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unbridled ambition and accumulation of property.” With her 
natural endowments, whenever she appears in public life, it 
should have chastening effect on all. She should try to stop and 
eradicate age-long evils. 


Some educated women who were taking part in politics, 
had started crying out for women’s rights. Gandhi did not 
like it and wrote that such women workers should impart 
practical education to women, ‘teach them to think indepen- 
dently, release them from the chains of caste that bind them, 
‘so as to bring about a change in them which will compel men 
to realize woman’s strength and capacity for sacrifice and give 


her places of honour.”*? 


Gandhi on Duty and Obedience 


The world is suffering from the mania of rights. Every one 
is projecting claims, demanding rights and no one is going for 
duty. We hear of rights of labourers, rights of women, rights 
of students, rights of everyone against everyone. ‘If all 
simply insist on rights and no duties, there will be utter con- 
fusion and chaos’, said Gandhi : “If instead of insisting on 
rights everyone does his duty, there will immediately be the 
rule of order established among mankind.’ 


In a non-violent society of Gandhi’s conception, rights 
cannot be claimed as a matter of right. Rights comes asa 
result of performance of duty, as he noted that ‘every right in 
a non-violent society proceeds from the previous performance 
of a duty.” First do your duty and you will get your 
rights. He told the labourers that “‘your duty is to work to 
the best of your ability for the wage you receive’ ; the master 
in turn, has ‘‘corresponding obligations towards the 
labourers.’’®? The labourers should take a personal interest 
in the work which they do and put in honest service and then 
they have every right to demand from the employers good 
treatment, adequate wages and other facilities. 
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This concept of Gandhi is not confined to the labour and 
capital relationship—it concerns all human activities and all 
human relationships—the tenants and _ the landlord, the 
governor and the governed, the husband and the wife, the 
teacher and the taught. 


His emphasis is on the elimination of class war : ‘Capital 
and labour need not be antagonistic to each other’. If the 
labourer performs his duty and the master does not perform 
his corresponding duty—the corresponding remedy is to non- 


cooperate with him as he deprives the labourer of the fruit of 
his labour. 


During the Boer war and the Zulu rebellion in South 
Africa Gandhi raised an Ambulance Corps. During the First 
World War, he recruited soldiers and during the second, he 
asked the victims to fight war with non-violent means. He was 
fairly well acquainted with the causes of war, the technique of 
war had developed his own technique for meeting the armed 
aggression by non-violence. 


Gandhi saw that the great powers talked about peace and 
the abolition of war but they were not prepared to renounce 
their ‘imperialist designs’. There are internal socio-economic 
tensions and there is a greed for the neighbour’s territory. 
The capitalists want markets for their goods. War is the 
result of the conditions that are endemic in our present day 


society. 


Gandhi declared again and again: “TI believe all wars to 
be wholly wrong’’.** He believed that ‘love is the supreme 
and only law of life’.*° There was no escape for any one save 
through non-violence and truth. War is an unmitigated evil 
and it has got to go. But war cannot be abolished by war ; 
war can, at best, breed more wars. At times, it leads to 
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dictatorship, pure and simple. The long range guns and 
death-dealing aeroplanes, and the atom bombs thrown on 
Japan confirmed his belief in non-violent methods of meeting 
aggression and accepting non-violence as a permanent mode of 
life. Huge expenses on war and the mechanical warfare were 
a challenge to the human acts of love and truth and non- 
violence. | 


During the Second World War, he opposed the designs of 
Hitler as he was fighting for the extension of German 
boundaries and supported the Allies though himself he would 
not strike a single blow. He said ‘that bravery consisted in 
_ dying.and not in killing. All the blood that ‘had been spilled 
by Hitler had added not a millionth part of an inch to the 
world’s moral stature. If persons were trained to die without 
killing anyone and without bearing malice towards anybody, 
Europe, says Gandhi, would have added several inches to its. 
moral stature. ‘Andin the end I expect, it is the moral 
worth that will count. All else is dross’.*° 


Gandhi believed that history proved that man had been 
steadity progressing towards non-violence. Man was a 
cannibal, then a wandering hunter, and then a farmer. Then. 
he settled down to a civilized life. ‘The animal instincts have 
been curbed. ‘Man as animal is violent, but as spirit is non- 
violent. The moment he awakes to the spirit within he cannot 
remain violent’.*’” Mankind is to be taught repeatedly the 
lessons of truth, harmony, brotherhood and justice—the 
prophets and avatars taught the same lesson. Ruskin taught the 
same lesson. Gandhi taught the same lesson. 


Gandhi on Religion 


All the activities and achievements of Gandhi are anchored 
in religion. Religion was not a peripheral thing for him—it 


was at the core of his being and was the inspiration of all his 


€ 
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activities. The dictum, ‘Religion binds man to God and man 


to man’, was not enough for him. ‘Religion which takes no 
count of practical affairs and does not help to solve them, is no 
religion’. .He could not divide life ‘into water-tight 
compartments and said that the life of a nation like that of 
individuals is an indivisible whole. Every activity of the 
nation as that of an individual should be guided by religion. 

By religion, he did not mean Hinduism, or any other 
religion but the fundamental truth of all great religions of the 
world. Since his youth upward, he made persistent effort to 
understand the truth of all the religions of the world, ‘and 
adopt and assimilate in my own thought, word, and deed all 
that I have found to be best in those religions’.2® Thus the 
Sermon on the Mount, the martyrdom of Imam Husain, the 
underlying principles of Jainism and Buddhism, the Vedas, the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana and above all the Gita all go 
together and we get the religion for all: ‘All prayer, in 


whatever language or from whatever religion it was, was 
prayer addressed to one and the same God and _ taught 


mankind that all belonged to one family and should bear love 
to one another’. He insisted on the fact that a man 
should read the scriptures of religions other than his own as 
it enabled them to keep their religion pure and rid it of 


blemishes. 


All economic, social and political activities are to be guided 


by religions—i.2., ethical and moral considerations. It was 


‘difficult for the political observers to swallow Gandhi’s idea of 
bringing religion in politics. To Gandhi, there was no 
difference between economic and religious activities, and 
political and religious activities. All human activities should 
be guided by truth, non-violence and love. ‘For me, politics 
bereft of religion are absolute dirt, ever to be shunned. 
Politics concerns nations and that which concerns the welfare 
‘of nations must be one of the concerns of a man who is 
religiously inclined, in other words, a seeker after God and 
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Truth’.!°4 He saw God and Truth through service of humanity 
and not in the heavens above or in the temples or churches. 


below. 


In this sphere, the efforts that he made for the removal of 
untouchability and the establishment of communal harmony 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, reveal the practical 
aspect of his religion. Staying in the Bhangi colony in itself 
is not much but to preach and practise scavenging is no less. 
than a revolution. Befriending Muslims or persons of any 
other community is not an achievement but to read passages. 
from the scriptures of various religions in the same prayer 
meeting 1s again, no less than a revolution. His religion was. 
not just a personal affair at all, and neither a scriptural 
affair nor just a matter of miracles. It was an every day 
practical affair, a code of conduct, a matter of belief and con- 
viction and, above all, a matter of service, a call to sacrifice. 
and to do the right. 


Gandhi as a Practical Idealist 


Whatever Gandhi preached, he put it to practice first. It 
_ was not for him to preach the ideals—but to make efforts to. 
realize the ideals. Whenever there was an opportunity, he 
would at once put his body and soul there without caring for 
the consequences. Thus, in Maritzburg, he, ‘a coloured man’, 
was not allowed to travel first class. His luggage was taken 
out and he sat in the waiting room and shivered. He was 
going to Johannesburg by stage-coach and a ‘man came down 
upon me and began heavily to box my ears’. Besides, a 
number of other insults and humiliations he faced in South 
Africa taught him a lesson in the practical affairs of life— 
nor to teach and to preach but to do something. With him, it 


is not the dream, the vision or the dry philosophy—he is there 
on the hard rock of the reality of life. 
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In South Africa, Gandhi noted, the Indians pocketed insults 
in order to pocket money and were reduced to a position of 
slaves. Not that they had earned the name of ‘coolie’, they 
had become the ‘untouchables’ of South Africa.4°* They 
had lost all sense of self-respect. What they wanted were 
not sermons but practical instruction in the conduct of life and 
that is what Gandhi gave them. He suffered for them, cleaned 
their latrines, taught their children, and courted arrest and 
brought them home the lesson of self-respect. 


In South Africa, he laid down the foundation of his life by 
a number of practical deeds. Before returning to India in 
1901, he gave away all the costly possessions including the 
ornaments of his wife. ‘A trust deed was prepared, and they 
were deposited with a bank, to be used for the service of the 
community, according to my wishes or to those of the 
trustees’.1°° Presently, he was to divest himself of all 
possessions: “I could not follow Him unless I gave up all I 
had’’.!°4 This was the influence of the Gita which had become 
an infallible guide to him. He allowed the insurance policy 
to lapse, ‘for I had become convinced that God, who created 
my wife and children as well as myself, would take care of 
them’.!°5 Here is the man who adopted poverty of his own 
free will. He was strengthened in his convictions by a reading 
of Unto This Last. He now renounced all his material 
possessions and _ started to lead a life according to the ideals of 
the same book. He was already cutting his own hair, doing his 
own laundry and cleaning his latrine. With Ruskin came 
perfect renunciation and the concept of bread labour. The 
Phoenix Settlement was established with a view to putting the 
ideals of Ruskin to practice. Twenty acres of land was 
purchased. Indian Opinion, along with the press was moved 
to it. Later on, Tolstoy Farm was established with the same 
object. In 1906, came the vow of Brahmcharya—the curbing 
of sexual desire and along with it the control of all the 


Senses. 
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He came to India in 1915, and attended the Kumbh fair at 
Hardwar. The task before the Phoenix party was to clean 
the latrines. He founded the Satyagraha Ashram, Ahmedabad 
and projected an ideal of community living, simplicity, service 
and devotion to truth and non-violence. He welcomed an 
untouchable family into the Ashram; and later, in the 
Sevagram Ashram, a leper named Parchure Shastri was admit- 
ted and Gandhi gave massage to him without caring for what 
the other members said. 


He undertook a number of facts—-to purify himself and to 
awaken the conscience of others. He went to jail a number 
of times as “Freedom is to be wooed only inside prison walls 
and sometimes on gallows, never in the council chambers, 
courts or the school room’. He wrapped himself in a 
homespun Khadz loin cloth as the masses in India could not 
afford much. He took the most frugal of meals as the masses 
in India could not get two square meals a day. And when 
salt, the poor man’s article, was taxed, he marched from 
Sabarmati to Dandi—to break the Salt Laws. At the age of 
sixty one, he along with his seveaty eight followers, walked 
two hundred miles in twenty four days, and riveted the 


attention of the whole nation and of the government to the 
issue in hand. 


With the blessings of freedom, came the curse of partition 
and with it the communal fury. Calcutta, Bihar, Delhi, 
Lahore, Amritsar, almost the whole of India was in the 
turmoil of communal riots. Gandhi went to Calcutta and _ his 
very presence was a miracle. Then he came to Delhi to do 
yeoman’s service and wished to go to Pakistan to bring sanity 


and peace by his presence to the hate-ridden communal frenzy 
of the partitioned Punjab. 
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Acknowledging the Master 


Gandhi read Unto This Last during a train journey and 
the experience has been described by him under the title 
‘Magic Spell of a Book’, in his autobiography. He immedi- 
ately set down to put the ideas of Ruskin to practice and 
established Phoenix Settlement in 1904. What other books of 
Ruskin did he read ? 


It cannot be determined with certainty how many of 
Ruskin’s books he actually read. Writing in Indian Opinion, 
30-1-1909 about his readings in gaol in South Africa, he says, 
“Though I had limited time on my hand, I managed to read 
two books by the great Ruskin, ...”°6 and he had already 
read Unto This Last. In an Appendix to Hind. Swaraj, he 
recommends the study of certain books where he mentions 
A Joy for Ever besides Unto This Last. Henry Polak, who gave 
Unto This Last to Gandhi, states that apart from Unto This 
Last, ‘The only other book of Ruskin that I can recall his 
having the time to read was The Crown of Wild Olive’ 1°” 
These are, I suppose, the ‘two books’ by the great Ruskin. 


Gandhi’s attempt at establishing the Phonix Settlement 
and the Tolstoy Farm suggests that he had heard of the Guild 
of St. George and Fors Clavigera. But it is in 1932, that he 
‘started Ruskin’s Guild of St. George—Diary 1932, January . 
1920, Wednesday.2°° He commenced Fors on March 25, 
Friday and ‘completed the first book of Fors’ on April 6, 
Wednesday.” On April 8, 1932 he wrote to Mirabehn : 
“Just now I am reading Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, a deeply 
human document. He is dreadfully in earnest. These letters 
are his last effort at self-expression in word and deed’’,1° 


Gandhi’s ideas on the role and status of women as presented 
in the Harijan (24-2-40) indicate a strong resemblance with 
those of Ruskin in his lecture Of Queen’s Gardens. Gandhi 
writes: ‘The two live the same life and have the same 
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feelings. Each is a complement of the other... She is passive, 
he is active. She is essentially mistress of the house. He is 
the bread-winner. She is the keeper and distributer of the 
bread”’.*** Ruskin had developed the same theory and allotted 
woman the duty of motherhood.!!3 Their ideas here run oa 
similar grounds and, I am sure, Gandhi read these lectures 
somewhere though I got no evidence to prove it with the help 
of his, letters or diaries. .The repeated reference to ‘the 
works’, of Ruskin is clearly there. 


Gandhi read much to his heart’s content in Unto This Last 
which contains the very essence of Ruskin’s thought and which 
Ruskin himself considered ‘the most serviceable things I have 
ever written’. His Gujarati paraphrase of Unto This Last 
entitled Sarvodaya was published in 1908. The Gujarati 
paraphrase was retranslated into English in 1951 by V.G. 
Desai. 


Sarvodaya is the name given to the philosophy of Gandhi. 
Sarvodaya or the ‘welfare of all’ was the mission for which 
Gandhilived and died. And much ofhis theoretical and practical 
aspect of Sarvodaya was derived from Ruskin. The economic, 
social, political and religious ideas and ideals of Gandhi have 
been variously named, such as Gandhian Economics, Gandhian 
Economy and Sarvodaya —Sarvodaya is an appropriate word for 
the philosophy of life presented by Gandhi. 


(iit) A Comparison 


Ruskin based his economic and social theories on the 
rejection of the contemporary machine civilization. He con- 
demned the use of machinery as it had a dehumanising effect 
and made man a soulless being and did no good atall. Tele- 
graphic service between London and Bombay started on April 6, 
1871 and Ruskin asked his people: ‘‘But, what was the 
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message, and what the answer ? Is India the better for what 
you said toher? Are you the better for what she replied ?™4 
As long as a man is travelling by train, he is transmuted ‘from 
a traveller into a living parcel. For the time he has parted 
with the nobler characteristics of his humanity for the sake of 
a planetary power of locomotion’.’!® The technique of the 
division of labour has divided the worker into segments and 
his sense of delight in his work and pride in his product is 
gone. The power of machinery was only enabling them to 
be idle : it was not increasing the possibility of life, it was 
only increasing the possibility of idleness. It was noted by 
Gandhi that progress did not consist in idleness, it did not 
consist in moving at a fast speed from one place to another. 
On the other hand, machinery brought in spiritual depravity 
and moral void. Gandhi particularly condemned machinery 
with reference to India because he thought India had much 
labour power and ‘it is criminal to displace the hand-labour 
by the introduction of power-driven spindles unless one is at 
the same time ready to give millions of farmers some other 
occupation in their homes’. Machine should not be 
allowed to atrophy the limbs of man, said Gandhi. There is 
no sense in using machines when hundreds of thousands 
human beings of flesh and blood stand idle debasing and 
corrupting themselves. “The valley was no more green’, 
cried Ruskin. Industrialization was spreading pollution—air, 
water, earth, all were being despoiled. Their cities were 
becoming dirty, noisy shops ; England had become a big 
market for the world. For this very reason Gandhi cried 
that India should not imitate the West. The greed and avari- 
ciousness were coming to India and Gandhi warned his people 
against the cult. Rural life was being neglected and indus- 
trial cities had started springing up. Gandhi insisted on small 
scale agriculture—based rural industries as did Ruskin. Above 
all, both insisted on ‘the manufacture of souls’ as something 
very necessary under the conditions. 
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Ruskin noted that the progress of science was being regis- 
tered with the multiplication of means of destruction and 
Gandhi, when he heard of the destruction caused by atom 
bomb was convinced that non-violence alone can save the 
world, In place of material advancement, Ruskin and Gandhi 
both advocated for spiritual contentment. 


And yet the two used machinery in spite of their hatred 
of the same. In response to a lady who wrote Ruskin about 
his use of railways, he wrote : “I use everything that comes 
within reach of me. If the devil were standing at my side at 
this moment, I should endeavour to make some use of him as 
a local black. The wisdom of life is in preventing all the 
evil we can ; and using what is inevitable, to the best pur- 
pose’’,"” Gandhi would never make use of the devil, but of 
machinery he did, and explained his position, that he was not 
against machinery as such but against the craze for machinery : 
“The craze is for what they call labour-saving machinery. 
Men go on ‘saving labour’ till thousands are without work 
‘and thrown on the open streets to die of starvation,’?118 
England could take to machinery because of limited land 
resources but for India it would become fatal as it would 
result in unemployment. History has proved that heavy 
industrialization has created more problems for India and her 
people than solved and that Gandhi was right is proved by 
the fact that at present agriculture and agriculture-based 
industries are getting priority. 


From Ruskin Gandhi learnt much about the evils of Mam- 
mon worship and industrialization and noted that it was to 
be replaced by small-scale—spinning and weaving industries, 
and that agriculture was to be given top-priority. 


By laying emphasis on agriculture and the small-scale 
industries, they were establishing the human _ element 
which should govern all activities including commercial. The 
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employer or the merchant should treat their employees as their 
sons, and look after their requirements, said Ruskin. The 
rich and the wise should use their riches and wisdom not for 
the exploitation of the poor and the unwise but for giving 
them facilities for proper employment and for the general 
good of all. On this basis—which Ruskin proposed in Unto 
This Last and The Political Economy of Art, Gandhi develop- 
ed his theory of Trusteeship which envisaged that the 
capitalists should voluntarily abdicate their riches and the 
power that riches give and share them for the common good. 


Ruskin and Gandhi both established the supremacy of man 


over machine, of soul over matter. The manufacture of good 


souls was the most profitable profession, the world should 
realize, they maintained. The wealth of a nation does not 
consist in figures and bank accounts, it consists ‘in the pro- 
ducing as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted human creatures’. Gandhi took it out of Unto. 
This Last and maintained that ‘man was the first consideration’ 
and ‘character-building’ the first requirement of education. 


Ruskin, in Unto This Last, pointed out the necessity of 
those persons who resolve to seek ‘not greater wealth, but 
simpler pleasure ; not higher fortune, but deeper felicity ; 
making the first of possessions, self-possession ; and honouring 
themselves in the harmless pride and calm pursuits of peace’.*7” 
He repeatedly urged the people to curb their ambitions and 
not to strive for future advancements. Contentment, he said, 
is the main thing. Gandhi was an absolute follower of 
Ruskin in this regard and maintained that happiness does not 
consist in the multiplication of wants but in the voluntary 
restriction of desires : ““Man’s happiness really lies in content- 
ment”.22° To him, as to Ruskin, contentment is the best of 


riches and self-possession, the best of possessions. 


In his autobiography, Gandhi has confessed that he had 
begun to pay homage to the law of bread labour after reading: 
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Ruskin’s Unto This Last. As a matter of fact, there is not 
much of bread labour in the book and Gandhi is reading his 
own convictions. The dignity of labour has been clear!’ 

emphasised by Ruskin there : “The desire of the heart is als. 

the light of the eyes. Noscene is continually and untiringly 
loved, but one rich by joyful human labour ; smooth in field ; 
fair in garden ; full in orchard. trim, sweet and frequent in 
homestead ; ringing with voices of vivid existence’’.1** It is 
the joyful human labour which alone sustains existence. 
Ruskin, in Fors, developed a strong theory of manual labour 
where the companions of the Guild are required to labour for 
their Se bread’, 


Gandhi left Ruskin far behind in this respect. Ruskin 
was writing, lecturing and painting for his daily bread. 
Gandhi was daily putting in some manual labour for his 
bread besides writing, lecturing, editing and doing a thousand 
odd jobs. Ruskin believed in earning the bread ‘by the 
sweat of his brow’ but Gandhi earned. Ruskin maintained 
a distinction between rough work and fine work: ‘ The head’s 
is the noble work, and the hand’s the ignoble’’.122, No such 
distinction exists for Gandhi. ‘If everybody lived by the 
sweat of his brow, the earth would become a paradise. The 
question of the use of special talents hardly needed separate 
consideration’.'*? Gandhi believed that God created man to 
work for his food, and said that those who are without work 
were thieves. Throughout his life he lived upto this ideal. 


The Gita was with Gandhi as the Bible was with Ruskin. 
Ruskin used the Bible to support his ideas, beautify his 
language and to awaken the conscience of those who read the 
Bible but never followed it. Gandhi read the Gita to strengthen 
his ideas kut much more to follow it. The theory of work 
which Ruskin developed and the one which Gandhi developed 
are similar, to a great extent. Ruskin says: “Work first—you 
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are God’s servants ; Fee first—you are the Fiend’s.”’ But with 
Gandhi Fee is neither the first consideration nor the last. 
Work is to be done with no attachment whatsoever, with no 
consideration of reward and with a happy spirit. The spirit of 
sacrifice and renunciation reaches its perfection in Gandhi. 
Influence of Ruskin was great on Gandhi—he renounced all 
material possession and strove ‘to satisfy human needs in the 
simplest manner, coupled with the communal existence in which 
all labour was equally valuable and all goods were shared.’!*4 
It was the Gia which inwards guided him, moulded his activi- 
ties and shaped his character. He becomes a ‘Karmyogi’ in 
the true sense of the Gita word. 


In the sphere of education, Ruskin and Gandhi hold 
almost similar views. Both emphasize the necessity of physical 
labour and regard sound health and proper development as 
the first condition of successful education. ‘The purpose of 
education was basically ethical and moral, to both of them : 
thus character-building was prime consideration. Education 
to Ruskin means teaching the young boys and girls ‘to behave 
as they do not behave.’ Gandhi similarly stressed upon the 
necessity of ‘the culture of the heart or the building of 
character.’ 


Ruskin wanted the youth of all the classes to learn some 
manual crafts. The learning of handicrafts is essential to his 
scheme of education. Moreover, he wanted education to bs 
directly related to life. So his emphasis is on vocational 
training and on trial schools. Gandhi always insisted on 
some useful vocation to be taught to all the young boys and 
girls. He wanted manual labour and the handicrafts to be 
a means and an instrument of education for developing the 


intellect. 


They do not attach much importance to the stereo-typed 
reading, writing and arithmatic formula. They do not 
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neglect it altogether but do not attach it the importance it has 
been achieving. 


They attached great importance to music. To Gandhi, 
it was a source of great solace and spiritual enlightenment. 
To Ruskin, it was a means of conveying deeper truths. The 
people of England and of the European countries has adopt- 
ed much of Ruskin’s ideas in their system of education. 
Introducing the Education Budget of 1893, Mr. Acland said, 
“Our object is to consider not merely what the children know 
when they leave, but what they are, and what they are to do; 
bearing in mind that the great object is not merely knowledge, 
but character.’’!?° Similarly, Gandhi’s concept of the Basic 
education has a great significance for the improvement of the 
system of education in India. 


“Let us reform our schools, and we shall find little reform 
needed in our prisons,’!26 wrote Ruskin in a footnote in 
Unto This Last. If there are good schools, and the task of 
education is done in the right spirit, there will be no necessity 
of prisons. Ruskin believed that there were criminals because 
they had not been ‘formed’ into good citizens. His emphasis 
was on formation and not reformation.!2* Criminals were 
not to be sent to jails, but to the hospitals and were to be 
looked after sympathetically, said Gandhi. ‘Crime is a 
disease like any other malady and is a product of the pre- 
valent social system.’#8 The social system is to be reformed 
and then there will be few or no crimes. 


Ruskin and Gandhi both hated idleness as it bred corrup- 
tion and wastage. Ruskin said that “it is mere insane waste. 
to dig for coal for our force, while the vital force is unused é 
and not only unused, but, in being so, corrupting and polluting 
itself.”"*° And Gandhi said that “it is criminal to displace 
the hand-labour by the introduction of power-driven spindles 
unless one is at the same time ready to give millions of farmers 
Some other occupation in their homes.” They do not want 
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that machinery should replace human labour and spread 
unemployment and consequently corruption and crimes. 


Ruskin and Gandhi both believed in the essential inequality 
of man and maintained that some persons would always be 
rich and some poor. Since both hated violence, they did not 
want the poor to revolt against the rich. They wanted the 
rich and the wealthy to use their wealth for the good of all. 
Ruskin was rich and spent much on charitable purposes but 
Gandhi voluntarily adopted poverty and thus put a greater 
ideal before the people. 


Both looked towards the past: Gandhi towards the Vedic 
glories and the justice of the age of the Ramayan ; Ruskin 
towards Mediaeval aristocracy. Ruskin wanted the Kingdom 
of God on earth to be established and Gandhi dreamt of the 
Ram-rajya and did much more for it than Ruskin did for his 
Kingdom of God. Both were men of religion and based their 
economic, social and political ideas on the solid rock of religion. 
Religion was to them more than scriptural and a ritual affair ; 
it was, to Ruskin, to breath ‘into the clayey and brutal nature 
of man himself, the soul, or love of God’!*’; and, to Gandhi, 
it was Truth—Truth that is God ! 


When we come to study Ruskin and Gandhi as workers 
and idealists in the practical aspect we note that Ruskin was a 
skilled specialist in the fine arts. His experience ‘comprised 
also the practical work of architecture, metal work, pottery, 
jewellery, drawing and other skilled handicrafts, to say nothing 
of gardening and other branches of rural work.’}3!— When he 
had to direct road-making at Oxford, he ‘sat with iron- 
masked stone-breaker, on his heap, to break stones - I learn- 
ed from an Irish street crossing sweeper what he could teach 
me of sweeping ; ... I worked with a carpenter until I could 
have at even shaving six feet long off a board ; ...183 Moreover 
Ruskin told us that he enjoyed doing manual labour whenever 


he got a chance. 
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Similarly Gandhi had learnt much of gardening, shoe- 
making and carpentry in South Africa. Further, he learnt 
some humanitarian trades like tending the sick and the 
wounded and fighting against epidemics. Coming .back to 
India he specialised in spinning and weaving and a number of 
rural crafts. In India, he started with cleaning the latrines. 
His activities had a far-reaching economic, social and political 
effects. Gandhi took to crafts and struck to them for the 
whole of his life : through his practical efforts he brought 
about a great social and economic revolution in Indian 


society. 


Manual labour for Ruskin was a matter. of aesthetic 
pleasure. He took to manual labour to please himself and 
then to cultivate in others the taste for the beautiful. With 
Gandhi, service was religion, and manual labour was the 
ritual. Ruskin’s efforts involved only the Oxford graduates 
and afew more persons. Gandhi’s efforts involved all the 
people of the Indian sub-continent. 
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The Path Finders 


(7) The Relevance of Ruskin 


What is the relevance of Ruskin today? What is his 
message for the modern world? Can the ideas of Ruskin 
serve any useful purpose ? Ruskin raised certain issues, faced 
certain problems, presented his own solutions and projected 
an ideal of a happier and a better world, an ideal of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Do we not face the same 
problems ? Are we not in search of solutions? Do we not 
look towards a happier and a better world—the Kingdom of 
God on earth ? | 


As early as 1848, he observed that wickedness in the world 
was often victorious and went unpunished and that there 
was a simple fight between the rich and the poor going on in 
the world. ‘The problem before him was—‘how to inculcate 
the qualities of mutual duty, understanding, tolerance and good- 
will : how to restore the workman from the degraded 
position to which he had been driven by the extensive use of 
the machine, and to wean the upper classes from the new 
religion that little else mattered but wealth, which was one of 
the direct results of the enormous increase in prosperity due 
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to the rise of manufacturers—this was the great problem that 
was to absorb his mind and energies with an ever increasing 
power, to the end’. The same problem was faced by Gandhi 
in India and remaind with him to the end of his life. More- 
over, Gandhi had to fight for political freedom for his country 
and spiritual salvation for whole mankind. 


In England heavy industrialization was spreading the 
reign of disease and pollution, of sin and crimes, of greed and 
corruption and had brought mankind to a standard where 
moral and religious values were absolutely disregarded. Air, 
water and noise pollution which was pointed out by him long 
ago has suddenly become a serious problem for all the 
industrially advanced countries. He describes one of his 
visits to Italy during which he noted ‘entirely monstrous and 
inhuman noises in. perpetual recurrence’. He particularly 
mentioned the violent rattle of carriages, wild bellowing and 
howling of obscene wretches, clashing of church bells in the 
morning, shrieks and squeaks from the railroad stations and 
‘the vociferation, endless, and frantic, of a passing populace 
whose every word was in mean passion, or in unclean just’.? 
He clearly saw how the fresh waters were spreading disease 
where they should have brought health and happiness. The 
sun and moon were becoming dim due to smoke rising up from 


the chimneys. He shouted, and cried and wrote again and 
again but his contemporaries ignored him. 


And now when supersonic booms shake the rooms and 
windows, shrieks from the railway engines allow not a moment 
of rest, innocent birds die of gaseous discharge from the 
chimneys and poor fish float dead on water—they are holding 
conferences, seminars and have added one more subject of 
study for the already burdened students—Ecology. They say 
they are talking genuine interest in saving mankind from being 
suffocated by the fumes, or being poisoned by the gases and 
chemical discharges. And what dangerous things they have 
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already got—the nuclear waste, and its radioactivity ; the 
atomic satellites and possibility of their falling down on earth 
any where ; no place is safe on earth. 


Nobel Laureate Lord Phillip Noel-Baker is repeatedly 
_ warning against the nuclear doom. There is no safety and 
there is no contentment. The progress of science is being 
registered by the neutron bomb and the satellite killers, 


It is only very recently that environmental pollution has 
been considered a serious problem. It was in 1972 that a 
world conference to discuss the problem was organised at 
Stockholm. The classic gothic spires of the Cologne Cathedral 
have been spoild by the sulphur discharged into the air, and 
the U.S. government is much concerned. The U.K. and Japan 
are already taking active steps in controlling pollution. In 
India, the problem has started taking serious dimensions even 
along the holy rivers, and the Taj of Agra is also being 
threatened by the fumes of local factories and Mathura Oil 
Refinery project. The thickly populated cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Delhi and the industrial centres like Kanpur all 
indicate that it is high time we pay heed to what the sages 
said and stop this mad rush for industrialization, mechaniza- 
_ tion and computerisation. Analysing the city life in The Study 
of Architecture Ruskin observed: “Cities in which the 
object of man is not life, but labour ; and in which all chief 
magnitude of edifice is to enclose machinery ; cities in which 
the streets are not the avenues for the passing and procession 
of a happy people, but the drains for the discharge of a 
tormented mob ; . . and every creature is only one atom in a 
drift of human dust, and current of interchanging particles, 
circulating here by tunnels underground, and there by tubes 
in the air; ...’8 And the people said he was talking all rot, 
and even the mother frequently remarked : “John, you are 


talking great nonsense’’.t The §reat nonsense has become the 
bitter truth. 
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He told one more vital truth in the Mystery of Life and its: 
Arts (1868)—the futility of the so-called progress. Six thousand 
years have passed since we were set to till the ground— Have 
we removed hunger and starvation, food adulteration and 
mal-nutrition from our world? Have we been able to check 
the floods and provide drinking water to the millions ? Again, 
six thousand years of weaving ! Have we been able to clothe 
the naked millions in Asia and Africa for whose sake Gandhi 
felt no shame in being called ‘the half-naked fakir’? Finally, 
six thousand years of building! And how many homeless. 
vagabonds are still here—sleeping on footpaths and spreading 
everywhere ? Or they are living in houses ‘that consume 


them like graves’.®> Letter 29 of Fors describes the houses as. 
“packing cases’.® 


There are three jobs before you, said Ruskin, first, to feed 
people ; second, to dress people and third, to lodge people. 
You are here to solve these problems—the problems are very 
much here and waiting for a proper solution. 


The object of true policy and true economy is to produce, 
said Ruskin, ‘utmost multitude of goodmen on every given 
space of ground’—imperatively always, good sound, honest 
men, not a mob of ‘white-faced thieves.’? The modern 
civilization is producing kidnappers, murderers, robbers, 


smugglers and the capitalists—‘the white-faced thieves’ in 
abundance. 


His observations on war are not only relevant but require 
serious consideration now as mad race for arms and armaments 
is going on through out the world. The dealers in arms are 
the thieves of the labours of others—in place of their hard- 
earned money they give the poor nations the instruments of 
death—and further lend money—‘and it is with lent money 
that all evil is mainly done, and all unjust war _ protect- 
ed." The Vietnam war, Indo-Pak wars, The Arab-Israel 
confrontations are alla result of dumping of arms by big 
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nations on small ones. Then Ruskin pointed out that the 
game of war was the costliest of all the games : his evaluation 
depended on petty wars and nothing like the two great wars 
was there before him, yet the loss of man and material was 
shocking. The Spartan won the battle of Corinth with the 
loss of eight men and Gettysburg Victory was there to the 
loss of 30,000 men. The Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute has reported that over 10 million people 
had died in hundreds of wars waged by the developing nations 
since the end of World War II. Score of agreements about 
disarmament are there in the world and ‘the world still 
spends about 350,000 million dollars a year on bombs and 
other arms of destruction while 1000 million people are 


semi-starved and one third of the world’s population is 
illiterate.” 


In the field of education, he was a pioneer and England 
has advanced much in this sphere on the lines suggested by 
him. ‘Every household should have a library and every 
school a museum’, has been achieved to a great extent. Now 
there are fair fields attached to schools and physical exercises 
and vocational training occupy and important place in the 
system of education. He suggested the establishment of 
naval schools also—the naval training centres are there but 
more for the warfare than for the welfare of all. Besides, 
the noble qualities of Reverence and Compassion that he 
wanted to be developed in the students are yet to be cultivated. 
He wanted ‘for morality, to be taught gentleness to all brute 
creatures,—finished courtesy to each other,—to speak truth with 
rigid care, and to obey orders with the precision of slaves,’!° 
Truth and obedience are yet to be taught. His idea was to 
teach people not how ‘to better themselves’, but how to sat- 
isfy themselves.’4_ In order to teach man how to be satisfied, 
‘it is necessary fully to understand the art and joy of humble 
life.’!2, The people of England and of Europe are yet to learn 
the joy of humble life—of contentment and of self-possession : 
**4 little group of wise hearts is better than a wilderness full of 
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¢ fools; and only that nation gains true territory, which gains 
itself.’"** They can go on increasing their colonies but, says 
Ruskin, a nation does not strengthen itself by seizing dominion 
over races whom it cannot benefit : “‘and whatever apparent 
increase of majesty and of wealth may have accured to us from 
the possession of India, whether these prove to us ultimately 
power or weakness, depends wholly on the degree in which 
our influence on the native race shall be benevolent and 
exalting.’’* Ruskin preached and his people did not listen 
to him. Gandhi noted that the British influence on India 
was neither benevolent nor exalting, he worked on non-violent 


lines—on Ruskin formula—and accomplished what Ruskin 
preached. 


In 1857 Ruskin appealed for old age pension.’> It was 
probably the first time that such an appeal was made. It took 
fifty years before Ruskin’s policy was carried out by 
Mr.Asquith’s Government in 1908.16 He was the first of all the 
economic and political reformers to take up the question of the 
state care of the aged poor. He saw before anyone else the 
need for the minimum wage and the problem of fixity of 
employment. Hetook up the question of income tax and 
pleaded for a graduated tax and was the first to suggest the 
super tax. Whitehouse observed: “The income tax had been 


graduated and the super tax had been instituted before the 
European War I took place.’”!” 


Speaking during the 1919 Centenary Celebrations J.H. 
Whitehouse noted : “If Ruskin’s name has been heard with 
less frequency in recent years it is yet true to say that his ideas 
have received an ever increasing recognition in the modern 
world.’!8 Persons like H.G. Wells, Arnold, Toynbee and 
Bernard Shaw was continuing his efforts slowly and silently 
and Ruskin was almost forgotten under the force of his own 
voluminous works and then there was a Revival in the forties 
as noted by Lord Samuel. He based his anticipation on the 
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following facts : (¢) a great reaction against materialistic 
tendencies, (#7) economic conditions that prevailed in an earlier 
generation are now being rapidly overcome, (iii) and better 
relations between art and life are being established through 
town and country planning acts and art exhibition.!9 Lord 
Tomlinson, the then Minister of Education was interested in 
Ruskin ‘because he was one of those people who spoke about 


the things of the future in his day which we have lived to see 
come to pass.’’?° 


Ruskin started asa lover of art and beauty and taught us 
not only the appreciation of natural scenery but how to appre- 
ciate the artistic treatment of scenery in painting. He made 
beauty a part of our life. ‘He revealed to us the meaning of 
beauty and he wanted it to be something that would affect us 
in every aspect of our lives.’”** He heightened our appreciation 
and doubled the enjoyment that we possess in the cities of 
Italy. The beauty of cities like Venice, Florence and Verona 
was revealed by him, and the world owes him a debt. He 
gave us a timely warning against vulgariry in painting 
and the meanness of taste. His moralistic theories of art 
are a byword now and as, Joan Evans said: ‘Much that we 


still take for granted in our view of art is derived from 
Ruskin.’’2? 


John William Mackail said in 1919: “It isasan interpreter, 
not of art but of life that he now stands.’’3 Ruskin studied 
life as a whole ; he studied not only art, painting, sculpture, 
architecture but the labour and capital relationship, the pro- 
blem of education, the role of government, the true place of 
woman and the problem of war, the evil effects of industria- 
lisation and mechanisation—i.e. life asa whole. He preached 
truth, non-violence, justice, contentment, humility, and self- 
possession—?.e. the lesson of good life. ‘He Claims 
remembrance, he calls fourth our honour and our gratitude, 
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* not only as a brilliant writer, a subtle thinker, an inspired 
teacher, but as one who sought truth and loved goodness ; who 
was unselfish, generous, dutiful ; who shows us an exemple of 
utter transparency, of high courtesy, of courageous humility.’’24 


For we, the people of India, he deserves much esteem and 
gratitude as one who inspired the Father of our Nation and 
gave him the concept of Sarvodaya—the welfare of all— 
Sarvodaya, which is still a living and a vital force for social 
change and moral upliftment in our country. He wasa 
visionary as Gandhi was, and wanted the Kingdom of God on 
earth as Gandhi dreamt of a Ram-rajya. There neither will 
be Kingdom of God on earth nor a Ram-rajya but whoseover 
believes in Ruskin believes in Gandhi—he has laid the founda- 
tion of the Kingdom and realised it: in hisown way. It is 
the faith which changes individuals and transforms nations. 
A study of Ruskin creates Faith, a study of Gandhi forces 
one to betrue that Faith and Faith is converted into service. 
A sincere attempt at following Ruskin and Gandhi will not 
only solve the problems of the sick and the miserable world 
of today but transform it into a land of peace, plenty and pros- 
perity. The Ten Commandments given by Ruskin in Fors 
Clavingera present the malady.25 The Ten Commandments of 
Gandhi present the remedy.”® 


(it) The Relevance of Gandhi 


Jawahar Lal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India, was 
so much dazzled by the progress made by the West in the 
sphere of technology that with the independence of India there 
started an era of heavy industrialization in our country. 
Nehru played a dominant role in formulating and implement- 
ing the economic policies in the early years of our indepen- 
dence. Gandhi, for more than fifty years, had been preaching 
an economic and social philosophy based on the age-long 
traditions of the East and the requirements of our people. 
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The result was that industrialization brought in all the evils 
inherent in it. Unemployment increased, agriculture was 
ignored, agriculture-based industries were neglected, rural 
folks ran towards cities in search of jobs, slums and jhuggies 
cropped up under the palatial buildings, strikes and bandhs 
started, conflict and discontentment, the twin products of 
industrialization, reached their climax in the mid-seventies. 


The basic problem in Indian economy is the JlJabour-capital 
relationship. On the one hand, there are the rich people 
rolling in luxuries in their palatial buildings, and, on the other, 
there are the poor, starved, half-clad millions sprawling all 
over the country. Gandhi presented’ his idea of ‘trusteeship’ 
to lessen the differences between the rich and the poor. | 


While inaugurating a three-day national convention on 
industrial relations policy organised by the Administrative 
Staff College of India on August 12, 1977, Mr. Morarji Desai 
said that force in all forms, in action or words, must be 
abandoned. He advocated a human approach ‘to industrial 
relations and explained that those ‘who had intelligence were 
the trustees of intelligence and workers were the trustees of 
labour’.*’ Jamanalal Bajaj Foundation is already working on 
Gandhian lines. Recently the members of the family of late 
Jamanalal donated Rs. 50 lakhs to the Trust. The Chairman 
has announced a scheme of awards. A cash award of Rs. one 
lakh would be given annually for outstanding contributions 
to the constructive programmes initiated by Mahatma Gandhi 
in the fields of khadi and village industries, cow protection, 
basic education, naturopathy and yoga, prohibition, Harijan 
and tribal welfare, leprosy, welfare of women and children.?8 
The idea of trusteeship is being projected as a vital force 
to cure the evils of economic imbalance. The trusteeship 
formula is proving quite successful outside India also. 


In the United States, the Lincoln Electric Company has 
an unusual plan for the sharing of profit. It has a Council of 
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Profit Sharing Industries which holds that “wide-spread pros- 
perity can be maintained only under a fair relationship 
between prices, pay and profits. It believes that if an economy 
is to survive, managements must accept the responsibility of 
trusteeship to see that this relationship prevails’.2? In the 
U.K. a medium sized industrial enterprise by the name of 
Scott-Bader, has exemplified some of the ideas encountered 
by Gandhi. The collective ownership of the company intro- 
duced changes in the conventional concept of management 
and increased the morale of the employee by providing him 
security and a sense of participation. The basic purpose of 
the company is defined as ‘to produce goods beneficient to its 
customers and the peaceful purpose of the community at a 
fair price and of as high a quality as possible’.2® In Yugo- 
slavia, the self-management system wherein State ownership 
of the means of production is transformed into social owner- 
ship, is becoming popular. It deserves a closer study as it 
works on the Gandhian principles of workers sharing in the 
operation of enterprises. The capitalists and industrialists of 
our country will do well to study these cases and give an 
impetus to the trusteeship activities. The need of the hour is 
to put Gandhian principles to practice. 


The ever-spreading wave of violence in schools, colleges 
and universities and the increasing number of educated un- 
employed youth suggest that we have failed to link education 
with life. The student power, the hope of a nation, in our 
country is not being channelised for activities useful to them, 
to the community or to the nation. The students, on the 
other hand, are a souce of trouble to the teachers and parents, 
of nuisance to the community and a potential danger to the 
property of the nation. A look at the affairs of the various 
universities will reveal what we have made of education 
system by neglecting Gandhi’s ideals. The books have become 
‘basic readers’, the schools are known as ‘basic schools’, the 
officers are designated as Basie Shiksha Adhikaris but the 
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whole system from the primary to the university level is 
showing more and more signs of degeneration and deterio- 
ration. It is here in this field that Gandhi's ideas require 
urgent attention of the whole nation. Lip-service is not 
required any more. The village school should become a 
means of rural uplift—a training centre for handicrafts, agri- 
cultural trades and other rural biased projects. Work, 
productive work, was to become the nucleus round which the 
entire educational experience was to be woven. And work 
is the only thing that is neither done nor taught in our schools 
and colleges. Prof. D.T. Lakdawala, Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission has suggested a block plan of edu- 
cation in place of formal, uniform and structured system. 
Inaugurating the forth training seminar of state education 
planning officers, he said that ‘“‘the educational process should 
have also to be more directly related to local condition, be 
made meaningful and should have to be connected with the 
work and employment culture of the area’ Tne “latest 
emphasis on the Gandhian ideals in the sphere of education 
sounds quite hopeful but it can reach success only when an 
element of ethics and morality is introduced in our way of 
life—social, economic and political. The purity of means is the 
first requirement for the attainment of a noble goal. 


Recently, a Gram Vikas Vahint has been formed at the 
centre to tackle poverty in the villages. The Vahini members. 
will be trained for agriculture and rural development, cottage 
and small industries and social welfare. In the sphere of 
agriculture and rural development, training will be provided 
in horticulture, animal husbandry, use and repair of agri- 
cultural machinery, agriculture credit operations and rural 
employment programmes.*? The emphasis in the 1978-83 
Plan has clearly shifted from heavy industry to cottage indus- 
try with a view to making it the backbone of planning. 
Cottage and small industries have to play a vital role in tackl- 
ing unemployment, the key problem of the country. Caudhary 
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Charan Singh, has asserted that Gandhi’s writings on free 
India’s economic policy are not only exhaustive and detailed 
but eminently practical. He does not want that the economic 
development of our nation should depend on foreign capital, 
foreign machinery and foreign technology. He has suggested 


three areas for productive employment as a means of combat- 
Ing poverty : 


I. Agriculture, including animal husbandry, compost 
making, sanitation and gobar gas. 


2. Rural works, such as irrigation projects, soil conser- 
vation, land reclamation, afforestation, etc. 


3. _ Rural or cottage industries.®3 


During the Gandhi Jayanti Celebrations of 1977 the then 
Union Home Minister, Chaudhary Charan Singh communicated 
to the Chief Ministers that there could be no better way of 
paying homage to Mahatma Gandhi than to dedicate them- 
selves to the task of eradicating untouchability and social 
inequalities. The Harijan issue and the communal problems 
provide another field of activity where effective solution can 
be found only by following the footsteps of Gandhi. The 
Harijan problem has reached alarming proportions, especially 
in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 


The solution of the problem lies only in the Gandhian 
technique. Gandhi adopted a Hartjan family in his Ashram, 
used to stay in the Bhangi colonies and was not only his own 
scavenger but at times, for the whole communities also. Let 
the Members of Parliament who speak so vociferously for the 
safety and protection of the Harijans, adopt Harijan children 
into their families, stay in poor houses, clothe as sparsely as 
Gandhi did and do their own scavenging work. What is 
required, as Gandhi said, is a change of heart and the people 
of India will do well to cast off their caste and creed, provin- 
cial and religious prejudices and start working in the true 
Gita spirit. | 
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The communal riots at Sambhal as a result of awarding 
titles at Holi and about a dozen of ideaths due to drinking 
spurious liquors in happy spirit of Holi festivities point towards. 
two more aspects where Gandhian ideals alone can bring out 
fruitful changes in the conditions of people. The heroic deeds. 
of Gandhi at Calcutta during Hindu-Muslim riots of 1947 
reveal the change of heart that Gandhi could bring about by 
his sense of dedication, austere living and incessant work in the 
riot-affected areas. Bullet has never solved any problem and it 
never will. Soul force alone can bring about a change of 
heart. In his Constructive Programme, Gandhi gave first place 
to communal unity and wanted that a political worker ‘should 
feel his identity with every one of the millions of the inhabitants 
of Hindustan... He should have the same regard for the 
other faiths as he has for his own’’.2* Our leaders have been 


preaching it in Gandhian language but never following it in 
Gandhian spirit. 


It is a regular feature in India that a number of persons. 
die annually by taking spurious drinks. Prohibition was 
preached by Gandhi long ago and the government has also 
been taking interest in it for long. But neither the leaders nor 
the people have taken the interest they might have taken in 
. this very vital and social reform. Gandhi pointed out that 
medical men, women and students had special Opportunity in 
advancing this reform. Addressing a conference of Chief 
Ministers attending the ninth inaugural meeting of the Centra] 
Prohibition Committee the then Prime Minister, Mora rji Desai 
called upon the States to enact legislations so that it was 
possible to achieve complete prohibition in India ‘within a 
maximum period of four years’.*> Passing legislation alone 
does not solve the problem. Good men make good laws, but 
good laws always do not make men good. What is needed is 
that example be set by those in high offices and ranks. 


The three problems before the world today are: 
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the problem of war, the problem of race-conflict and the 
problem of poverty. 


War is still the result of dumping of arms by big nations on 
small ones, as Ruskin said long ago. It is with borrowed 
money and materials that modern wars viz : the Vietnam war, 
the Indo-Pak wars, the Arab-Israel conflicts etc. are fought and 
‘the Thieves’-—the capitalists as Ruskin called them are 
flourishing—they flourish on the labour of the poor nations, 
The greed, lust and avariciousness are still very much there in 
the world. ‘The world is still spending huge amount on war. 
The Gandhian technique of non-violence is the only solution. 
Let the world spend even less than one-fourth of that amount 
on raising a corps of Peace Marchers and the most violent 
belligerent nations will be disarmed before those volunteers 
of place, who have learned the art of dying with smile on 
their lips and forgiveness in their hearts. 


It is an unfortunate affair for the world that race-conflicts 
are still here in spite of all the technological progress and 
advancement made by men. Even in U.K. the government is 
concerned over racial disharmony. The then British Prime 
Minister Mr. Callaghan, during the Republic Day Celebrations, 
attacked ‘the pernicious evil of racialism and warned against 
making the racial issue a matter of party controversy’ 
Mr. David Lane, Chairman of the Commission for Racial 
Equality expressed his determination to work for the building 
of a fairer society in Britain in which equal opportunities 
-would be ensured to all irrespective of colour. South Africa 
which has already seen the achievements of Gandhi in this 
direction is again being troubled by race-conflicts. The racist 
escalation of repression in the South African countries is a 
result of credit and investment in South Africa by the 
capitalists of the West. In the U.N.O. speaking at a Special 
Committee against Apartheid, which paid homage to Gandhi’s 
ideals on the thirtieth anniversary of his martyrdom, the 
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permanent representative of India, Mr. Rikhi Jaipal said, 
“Tf Gandhi were alive today, he would surely call onthe 
United Nations to deal with apartheid, the crime against 
humanity, through collective, international, non-violent action 
against the racist regime. There are no limits to non-violent 
jnternational action which can bring about the liquidation of 
apartheid. The Black people of South Africa should not be 
doomed to fight alone against the regime’’.*’ We will have 
to apply Gandhian ideas an ideals to international issues if we 
‘want a just order anda peaceful world. As Parliaments are 
the talking shops of their countries, so U.N. is now working 
as a ‘talking shop’ of the whole world. The talking shop 


should be converted into a workshop where work should be 
worshipped. 


The problem of poverty and of population control cannot 
be solved as long as people of the world go on increasing their 


desires and giving rein to their lust. The solution lies in 


‘self-control’ and ‘bread labour’ and not in seminars and 


conferences. The artificial means of population control have 
helped only in increasing the population of the world and 
thus making the problem of poverty more serious and acute. 
The leisure provided by the mechanization of life has 
provided ways and means to ‘the haves’ to further exploit 
‘the have nots’ and thus added more to the misery and 
suffering of the world. We will have to curb our desires, 
work with our own arms and seek satisfaction not in the maY 
pursuit of items of comfort and luxury, but in self-possession, 


contentment and a feeling of self-sacrifice. Then alone 


the glaring economic inequalities and social injustices that 
create a gulf between the rich and the poor will be removed. 
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Hope for Mankind 


Ruskin, the son of ‘an entirely honest merchant’ and 
a devout Christian mother started preaching the gospel of good 
life at an early age. Moreover, his early studies led him into 
the secrets of the beauty of nature. A love of good life and 
a love of beauty went side by side in Ruskin. People cannot 
make beautiful things, if they do not lead a good life and 
there are no beautiful things around them. This lead him to 
Political Economy. In his efforts, as Gandhi noted while 
reading Fors, Ruskin was ‘dreadfully in earnest.’* He dedi- 
cated his health and wealth to the ameliorations of the 
conditions of the poor and the down-trodden and left a message 
for the whole world for all the times. 


Gandhi, the son of a Dewan who was known for his truth 
and loyalty and of a mother who never took meals without 
offering her prayer, grew up into an honest and a truthful 
youngman. The quest for truth through sufferings in South 
Africa led him to non-violence. His whole life comes before 
us as an experiment with Truth. Gandhi, the Prophet of Truth 
and non-violence, dedicated his life not only to the freedom 
of his own people from foreign yoke, but left a message of love 
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and peace for the whole mankind and for all the ages. Ruskin 
and Gandhi insisted on the necessity of moral and ethical 
values in every aspect of life. Their emphasis on moral values 
in life is an eternal truth. 


The message that Gandhi brought to the world was not 
a product of his own brain. The truth that he preached was, as 
he used to say, as old as the hills. He never claimed to have 
originated any new principle or doctrine. ‘I have simply 
tried in my own way to apply the eternal truths to our daily 
life and probloms.”? He was concerned with ‘the eternal 
truths’—valid for all the people and for all the ages. Simi- 
larly, Ruskin confessed that he brought nothing new to the 
world but preached the truth of the past time and was 
concerned with ‘the application, to our nationally diseased 
thoughts and practices, of the direct precepts of the true 
sages of past times, who are every one of them in harmony 


concerning all that is necessaay for men to do, feel and 
know.”8 


Gandhi was not satisfied with empty sermonising ; he prac- 
tised before he preached—and practised to a super human 
level, so much so that the moral eyes saw in hima god and 
‘called him the Mahatma—the great soul. And so was Ruskin 
never satisfied with sermonising. He could take to the most 
practical aspect of the laws he was advocating. He would 
establish his laws as Gandhi did; 7%.e. through non-violence 
and by putting an example. ‘‘And we hope to establish these 
laws’’, said Ruskin, “‘not by violence but by obeying them 
ourselves,—to the extent of which existing circumstance 
admit ; and so gradually showing the advantage of them, and 
making them acceptable to others.”* The difference arises 
when we note that Ruskin—with all his gift, donations and 
services was limited by ‘the existing circumstance.’ Gandhi's 
gifts, donations, services were not limited by any type of 
circumstances. “Mr. Ruskin was no believer in as ascetic 
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doctrine of self-renunciation, but in a life of honest and 
delightful self-expression attainable for all.’ Gandhi left 
his Master far behind here by adopting poverty, following 
Brahmacharya, and by renouncing every thing that he 
possessed. ‘The greatness of Gandhi lies in his ascetic doctrine 
of self-renunciation and of Ruskin in his generosity. The 
common phrase, “There were no limits to his generosity’, 
was literally true of Mr. Ruskin : ‘‘No man of means ever treat- 
ed his money more in the spirit of a public trust, and none 
ever administered that trust more wisely.’’® Gandhi treated 
his whole life as a trust and used it for public good and none 


ever did it more wisely. 


They did their best to spread the message irrespective of the 
fact that the people did not pay much heed to them, called 
them fools, jeered at them and brought one to the verge of 
insanity and the other to death by bullets. They knew no 
disappointments, no frustrations—the message they brought 
was a message of hope, happiness and a promise of the better 
times to come ; such a message knows no obstacle, no frontiers. 
and no death. Unto This Last was not received well, Ruskin 
was asked to discontinue the papers. But he dedicated the 
rest of his life to the same cause, and, as Hobson tells us = 
“Knew no discouragement’’.? Gandhi was similarly rebuffed 
at times by the violent activities of his own people but never 
lost faith in non-violence. Violence in Bihar, Calcutta and 
Delhi wanted his immediate attention—and he gave it although 
he was very weak and very old. He came to know that there 
was communal violence in Pakistan. The Indian sub-continent. 
had lost its physical unity but Gandhi would strive to restore 
its spiritual unity. He wanted to go to Pakistan on foot as he 
had marched across the borders of Transvall, and through the 
marshes of Noakhali. ‘Now he would set off again on a new 
pilgrimage, a pilgrimage of hope to bind up his nation’s 
wounds and substitute a spiritual bound of brotherhood and 
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justice for the physical bonds partition had cast away’.® But 


the work remained incomplete as he was bullet-blasted the 
same month by a fanatic. 


The two made honest efforts to put ‘wholesome food into 
the stomachs of the poor’ and gracious efforts to put ‘“whole- 
some thoughts into their heads’. The two made sincere efforts 
to uplift the poor, the needy and the exploited on the one 
hand, and tried to convert the rich and the capitalist to the 
side of the poor believing that man is essentially good and 
that love conquers hatred. Truth conquers untruth, non- 
violence conquers violence. They never wrote, lectured or 
did anything for private profit, reputation or name but for the 
life beautiful and the life divine. Will such persons die? 
Can the glory of such persons ever fade? At times they © 
might be forgotten, but the humanitarian seed sown by them 
will sprout again and again and bring solace and comfort to 
this war-torn, nuclear-nastr, and the evil-dominated world. 


The futility of technological advancement is becoming 
evident day by day. Man has started reverting to the ethical 
values. Arnold Toynbee, a disciple of Ruskin, has been 
asserting the same fact again and again. “Human dignity’, 
he says, “‘cannot be achieved in the field of technology, 
in which human beings are so expert. It can be achieved only 
in the field of ethics, and ethical achievement is measured by 
the degree in which our actions are governed by compassion 
and love, not by greed and aggressiveness’. Ruskin and 
Gandhi stood for human dignity. ‘They wanted human actions 
to be guided not by greed and aggressiveness but by compas- 
sion and love. Will the suffering humanity listen to these 
Fools of God? Were they not sent, as declared in the holy 
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Gita to bring succour to the torturedsouls? It is time we 
wake up and ponder : 


“His fools in vesture strange 
God sent to range 


The world, and said : ‘Declare 


Unt’mely wisdom ; bear 


Harsh witness, and prepare 
The paths for change’’.’° 
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APPENDIX I 


THE FOOLS OF GOD* 


His fools in vesture strange 
God sent to range 

The world, and said : ““Declare 

Untimely wisdom ; bear 

Harsh witness, and prepare 
The paths for change. 


‘Bid do, nor brook delay 
What yesterday 
Was wisely left undone ; 
Be deaf ; defer to none, 
And ever perversally shun 
The prudent way.” 


Thus they by rage possessed 
For painful quest, 
And proffering toil and thirst 
To men in softness nursed, 
Today by all are cursed, 
Tomorrow blessed. 


SaaS a ern nt re ee ae 


*Hole, W.G. in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, July 1928. 
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Though the dark gates they go 
Of every woe ; | 
Unarmed they brave the spears 
Of hate ; they know all fears, 
All hopes, all grief,—but tears 
They do not know. 


They gather the gold that gleams 
Of elfin streams ; 

Roaming the skies on foot 

They: pluck the stars for fruit, 

And litter their paths with loot 
Of captured dreams. 


They walk, nor hide their scorn, 
Night, noon and morn, 
The comfortable ways 
Of men’s consent and praise, 
Speaking the speech of days 
As yet unborn. 


The hideous gods they back 
That mortals make. 
On Self ; they ban afresh 
(Men helpless in its mesh) 
All trucklings with the flesh : 
Life’s give and take. 


Yet, faith-befooled, no lest 
Do they profess 
To see the light that rings 
Men’s brows, and makes them kings 
With power to do the things 
Of righteousness ; 
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And seemingly unware 
What cowards of care 
Men be, they cry : “After 
Beckons the new day’s star : 
No power the death could bar 
Did ye but dare ! 


Until in angry boubt 
Men drag them out, 
And vainly strive to make 
Slave for their own soul’s ache 
With cross and rope and stake 
And bloody knout. 


But ever, though thus is might 

7 Once more proved Right 

When cry to God in vain 

His fools in their great pain, 

Somewhere is rent in twain 
Some veil of Night. 


APPENDIX Il 


UNTO THIS LAST* 


For the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man that ts 
a householder, which went out early in the morning 
to hire labourers into his vineyard. 


And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny 
a day, he sent them into his vineyard. 


3. And he went out about the third hour, and saw others 
standing idle in the market place. 


4, And said unto them ; Go ye also into the vineyard, and 
whatsoever is right I will give you. And they went 
their way. 


5. Again he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, and 
did likewise. 


6. And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found 
others standing idle, and saith unto them, why stand 
ye here all the day idle? 


7. They say unto him, Because no man hath hired us. He 
saith unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard ; and 
whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive. 


*Sh. Mathew, Chapter 20, p. 1-14. 
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So when even was come, the lord of the vineyard 
saith unto his steward, call the labourers, and give 
them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 
first. 


And when they came that were hired about the eleventh 
hour, they received every man a penny. 

But when the first came, they supposed that they should 
have received more ; and they likewise received every 
man a penny. 


And when they had received i#, they murmured against 
the goodman of the house. 


Saying, These last have wrought bué one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal unto us, which have borne 
the burden and heat of the day. 


But he answered one of them, and said, Friend, I do 
thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with me for 
a penny ? 


Take that thine is, and go thy way : I will give unto 
this last, even as unto thee. 


APPENDIX III 


THE GIST OF THE FORS* 


1. Forms of Government less important than the reality 
of the governors and obedience of the governed. 


2, The duties of government are to provide (a) food, fuel, 
and clothes ; and (6) education. 


3. Food, fuel and clothes can only be got out of the 
ground or sea ; every man must work for his living, or 
render equivalent benefit to life. 


4, The mercenary professions of preaching, law giving and 
fighting to be abolished. 


5. Scholars, painters, and musicians to be maintained in 


limited numbers. 


6. Labour to be organised by the State; and most 
attention to be paid to the wants{of the most neces- 
sitous. 


7. The State to provide the raw materials of labour. 


8. Food not to be imported in exchange for useless 
articles ; the population which cannot be fed on the 
home-grown food to emigrate to colonies. 


EE 


* Fors Calvigera, The Works of John Ruskin, Vol. 27, p+ xlix. 
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All classes of the nation to work with their hands for 
their bread. 


Machinery driven by steam to be prohibited, except in 
some special cases. 


The speedy abolition of all abolishable filth, the first 
process of education. 


Education to be primarily moral. 


Moral education begins with making a creature clean 
and obedient. 


And is summed when the creature has been made to 
do useful work with delight and thoroughly. 


Intellectual education consists in giving the creature 
the faculties of admiration, hope, and love. 


The sum of intellectual education is the separation of 
what is inhuman in religious faith from what is human 
and eternally true. 


APPENDIX IV 


THE COMPANY OF ST. GEORGE 


STATEMENT OF CREED AND RESOLUTION* 


Ee 


I trust in the Living God, Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things and creatures 
visible and invisible. 


“T trust in the kindness of His law and the goodness 
of His work. And I will strive to love Him, and keep 
His law, and see His work, while I live.”’ 


I trust in the nobleness of human nature, in the majesty 
of its faculties, and fulness of its mercy, and the joy of 
its love. 


‘And I will strive to love my neighbour as myself, and 
even when I cannot, will act as if I did’’. 


I will labour, with such strength and opportunity as 
God gives me, for my own daily bread; and all that 
my hand finds to do, I will do with all my might. 


I will not deceive, or cause to be deceived, any human 
being for my gain or pleasure ; nor hurt, or cause to be 
hurt, any human being for my gain or pleasure ; nor 
robe, or cause to be robbed, any human being for my 
gain or pleasure. 


* Fars Clavigera, The Works of John Ruskin, Vol. 28, p. 419-21. 
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I will not kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to save 
and comfort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all 
natural beauty upon the earth. 


I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into. 
higher powers of duty and happiness ; not in rivalship 
or contention with others, but for the help, delight, 
and honour of others, and for the joy and peace of my 
own life. 


I will obey all ihe laws of my country faithfully, and 
the orders of its monarch, and of all persons appointed 
to be in authority under its monarch, so far as such 
laws or commands are consistent with what I suppose 
to be the law of God ; and if they are not, or seen in 
any wise to need change, I will oppose them loyally 
and deliberately, not with malicious concealment, or 
disorderly violence. 


And with the same faithfulness and under the limits of 
the same obedience, which I render to the law of my 
country and the commands of its rulers, I will obey the 
laws of the society called of St. George, into which I 
am this day received; and the orders of its masters, 
and of all persons appointed to be in authority under 
its masters, so long as I remain a companion called of 


St. George. 
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